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ABSTRACT 

The Collaborative Education Project's goal was to 
assess the effectiveness of collaborative problem solving (CPS) by 
peer advocates for enhancing the integration of students with severe 
disabilities into regular early education contexts. The CPS strategy 
gives some responsibility to nondisabled students for the planning 
and design of activities and procedures that will ensure greater 
participation by the students with severe disabilities. At the 
conclusion of Year 3, a total of 41 instructional staff, 12 students 
with severe disabilities, 320 students without disabilities, and 8 
parents had been taught the CPS process, or had received the benefit 
of this training. Data collected from the first 3 years of the 
project indicate that: (1) parent attitudes toward mainstreaming are 
unaffected by the presence of students with severe disabilities; (2) 
CPS is a useful and valued process for promoting equity and the 
inclusion of students with diverse needs in general education 
classrooms; (3) achievement test performance among classmates of 
students with severe disabilities was equivalent or better than a 
comparison group; and (4) level of engaged time among typical 
students was unaffected by the presence of students with severe 
disabilities. Attached to the report are an instructor's manual for 
the CPS approach; a CPS manual written by elementary students for 
other students; and papers with the following titles and authors: 
"The Effects of Full Inclusion on Regular Education Teachers" 
(Beverly Rainf orth) ; "Parents as Team Members: Inclusive Teams, 
Collaborative Outcomes" (Christine Salisbury); "Mainstreaming during 
the Early Childhood Years" (Christine L. Salisbury); "Peer 
Interactions and Social Acceptance of Elementary- Age Children with 
Severe Disabilities in an Inclusive School" (Ian M. Evans and 
others); "Use of Instructional Time in Classrooms Serving Students 
with and without Severe Disabilities" (Tia M. Hollowood and others); 
and "On the Nature and Change of an Inclusive Elementary School" 
(Christine L. Salisbury and others). (Contains 40 references.) 
(JDD) 
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II • ABSTRACT 



Despite physical and social integration within regular 
education classrooms and inservice instruction on curriculum 
adaptations, young students with severe handicaps in the Johnson 
City Central School District were being instructed in parallel, 
rather than integrated, fashion during the 1987-89 school years. 
The problem of how to achieve a greater degree of meaningful 
inclusion in regular education classrooms thus became the focus 
of this project. Drawing upon the strengths of the district's 
staff in using cooperative learning techniques, we designed a 
collaborative problem solving (CPS) strategy that would serve as 
the primary intervention during the second year of the project. 
Essentially, this strategy gives some responsibility to 
nonhandicapped students for the planning and design of activities 
and procedures that will ensure greater participation by the 
students with severe disabilities. The students, their teachers, 
and interested parents were taught the process of problem 
solving, as well as the criteria (principles) by which any 
solution must be judged. The process naturally promotes 
attention to issues of inclusion, equity, and social 
responsibility for those less able to advocate for themselves. 

The goal of the Collaborative Education Project is to assess 
the effectiveness of collaborative problem solving by peer 
advocates for enhancing the integration of students with s evere 
handicaps in regular education contexts . This goal was supported 
by five major objectives: 

1.0 Train district personnel 

2.0 Conduct baseline assessments of regular education 
classx^ooms 

3.0 Implement CPS process with teachers, parents, and peers 
4 . 0 Replicate intervention procedures 

5.0 Disseminate findings to professionals and parents 

During the first year of funding, baseline data were 
collected on a variety of school, classroom, student, and parent 
variables using qualitative and quantitative measurement 
strategies. These data were disseminated at national conferences 
and in two journal publications. Teachers worked during the 
summer with project staff to refine the Collaborative Problem 
Solving process and the criteria for judging its success. The 
outcome of that effort was a draft version of the Instructor's 
manual for Collaborative Problem Solving. 

During the 1990-91 school year (Year 2) , two critical 
activities occurred. First, teachers, parents, and peers were 
taught the collaborative problem solving strategy (CPS) . This 
strategy was implemented in 8 classrooms, grades K-2, and 
involved 23 professional and paraprof essional staff, 10 students 
with severe disabilities and their mothers , and 200 students 
without disabilities . Second, data gathered during Year 1 on 
classroom ecology were disseminated to professionals and parents 



of children with and without disabilities through conference 
presentations and workshops provided to local education agencies 
at several locations around the country. During the sunaner of 
Year 2, additional revisions were made in the Instructor's manual 
in collaboration with professional staff from the school. 

During the final year of funding, the CPS process was taught 
to an additional 18 general education staff in 4 additional 
classrooms (grades 1-4), enabling us to replicate and assess its 
utility with individuals who had not previously served students 
with severe disabilities. Although not originally proposed, a 
second major product was created under the auspices of the this 
project. Elementary students wrote and illustrated a manual 
about Collaborative Problem Solving for other students to use. 
This manual, and the companion Instructor's guide., were sent at 
no charge to all projects funded through the Severely Handicapped 
Branch . 

At the conclusion of Year 3, a total of 41 instructional 
staff, 12 students with severe disabilities, 320 students without 
disabilities, and 8 parents had been taught the CPS process, or 
received the benefit of this training. In addition, hundreds of 
professionals attending local, state, and national conferences 
were provided information and/or training on collaboration, 
teaming, instructional incli^ion, and/or collaborative problem 
solving. This project has made important contributions to the 
field's understanding about inclusion and inclusive schooling 
practices, and to the quality of direct services for students 
with severe disabilities. 

Data from this project indicate that (1) parent attitudes 
toward mainstreaming ' are unaffected by the presence of students 
with severe disabilities; (2) collaborative problem solving is 
a useful and valued process for promoting equity and the 
inclusion of students with diverse needs in general education 
classrooms; (3) collaboration among students, staff, and parents 
at the building and classroom level affect the degree to which 
students with severe disabilities are socially and 
instructionally included in classroom and non-classroom events; 
(4) achievement test performance among those who were classmates 
of students with severe disabilities was equivalent or better 
than a' comparison group; (5) level of engaged time among typical 
students was unaffected by the presence of students with severe 
disabilities; and (6) social acceptance and opportunity for 
interaction were not uniquely associated with a child's level of 
functioning . 
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IV. GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



r 
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GOAL: 


To assess the effectiveness of collaborative 
problem solving bv peer advocates for enhancina 
the integration of students with severe handicaps 
in reaular education contexts . 




Ob j ective/Activity Person ( s ) Responsible 


1.0 


Train District Personnel 


1. 
1. 


1 
2 


Hire staff Salisbury/Evans 
Meet with Project Staff 
teachers/parents 


1. 


3 


Inservice staff Coordinator 
on "best practices" 


2.0 


Baseline Assessment of Reaular Education Classrooms 


2, 


1 


Modify or develop Evans/Salisbury 
measures 


2 


2 


Conduct observations Coordinator/GA 
and ratings 


2 


. 3 


Assess parent attitudes/ Coordinator/ 
contacts Salisbury/Evans 


3 . 0 


Implement Interventions 


3 


.1 


Collect child and Coordinator/GA 
teacher data 


3 


.2 


Teach CPS to teachers Coordii'ator/Salisbury 

3.2.1 Monitor Coordinator 
Implementation 

3.2.2 Provide Feedback Coordinator 


3 


.3 


Teach CPS to parents Coordinator/ 

Salisbury/Evans 

1 
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Ob j ective/Act ivity 



Person ( s ) Responsible 



3.3.1 Monitor 

Collaborations 



Coordinator 



3.3.2 Provide Feedback/ 
Assist 



3 . 4 Teach CPS to Peers 

3.4.1 Monitor 

Implementation 

3.4.2 Provide Feedback/ 

Assist 

3 . 5 Analyze Data 

4 . 0 Replicate Activities 

4.1 Refine Strategy 

and process 

4.2 Replicate with 

teachers , peers and 
parents 

4.2.1 Monitor 

Implementation 

4.2.2 Provide Feedback 
4 . 3 Collect Data 



Coordinator/Salisbury 
Evans 

Teachers/Coordinator 
Coordinator 



Teachers/Coordinator 
Salisbury/Evans 

Coordinator/Salisbury 
Evans 

Project Staff 

Coordinator/JC staff 

Coordinator/JC staff 
Coordinate r/GA 



5 . 0 Disseminate Findings 

5 . 1 Prepare and Submit 

Manuscripts 

5.2 Conference 

dissemination 

5.3 Develop CPS Guide 



Salisbury/Evans 



Salisbury/Evans/ 
Coordinator 

Coordinator/Salisbury 
Evans 



V- CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 



Context for the Project 

There is growing recognition in the field that the final 
educational milestone. in the integration of children with severe 
handicaps is the provision of education in regular classrooms 
(Biklen", 1985; btainback & Stainback, 1984; TASH, 1986). 
Sometimes known as the regular education initiative (Will, 1986), 
mainstreaming options have emerged in recent years as a central 
and achievable goal for school programs (Giangreco & Meyer, 
1988). At this juncture, scholars in special education continue 
to voice disagreements over the extent to which "total 
integration" can or should be a reasonable objective for students 
with severe disabilities (Snell, 1988). Concerns center around 
how to preserve the quality and intensity of instruction provided 
to our students when they are in a regular education classroom. 
However, there seems to be little disagreement that regular 
class placement represents the least restrictive educational 
placement for students with severe handicaps (Taylor, 1988). 

It is perhaps ironic that this new initiative towards regular 
class placements should come at a time when even physical and 
social integration of learners with severe disabilities has not 
been fully achieved. In our own state of New York, for instance, 
totally segregated educational services are commonplace, even the 
norm (Danielson & Bellamy, 1988). As a result, many discussions 
of integration into regular education still, quite rightly, focus 
on administrative and logistical strategies to ensure the 
desegregation of students with severe disabilities (e.g., 
Taylor, Biklen, & Knoll, 1987). While much work needs to be 
done, there is, in fact, an extensive body of literature 
supporting general integration. There is little documentation, 
however, of the mainstreaming of students with severe handicaps. 
This would appear to be a serious professional shortcoming for 
integration, if regular class placement does indeed represent its 
logical endpoint. The present proposal addressed the need for 
additional empirical evidence concerning strategies to enhance 
the degree of integration experienced by students with severe 
disabilities who are served in regular education classrooms. 

Despite the wide range of educational service models still 
found in a state such as New York , there do exist some school 
districts who have made a concerted effort to translate the 
regular education initiative into reality. Prior to the 
inception of this project, the Project Director had spent several 
years working in cooperation with the Johnson City Central School 
District to provide effective mainstreaming for young students 
with severe handicaps. Thus, philosophical arguments about the 
legal, ethical, educational, and social advantages of integration 



were unnecessary, as were general strategies to modify school 
practices and policies. We, in essence, were able to enter the 
dialogue and examination of integration at a point that many 
projects set as their goal. 

In the two years prior to funding, the Johnson City district 
had been serving students with severe handicaps in regular class 
placements . In developing these programs , however, we found 
there to be a dearth of systematic, empirically-based information 
regarding the actual instructional processes involved in 
iaainstreaming students with severe handicaps. Our own 
observations revealed that the most significant barrier to 
successful integration experiences was the development of an 
effective social ecology in the classroom. 

Specifically, what we repeatedly encountered was that although 
the children with severe handicaps were physically present in the 
regular classroom, their instruction took place in parallel with 
the teaching of their nonhandicapped peers; this despite 
inservice training to teaching staff on strategies to enhance the 
integration of students with severe handicaps . 

This problem appeared to reflec: the limitations of current 
knowledge and practice in the field of special education as it 
pertained to the integration of students with severe handicaps . 
There is a considerable body of work on social integration (see 
Meyer & Putnam, 1988), and we know a considerable amount about 
the emergence of peer relationships, friendships, and social 
skill development. The degree to which teacher intrusion 
influences social interaction has been investigated (Cole, Meyer, 
Vandercook, & McQuarter, 1986), and the specific behavioral 
interactions between preschool children with severe handicaps 
and their nonhandicapped peers have also been extensively 
studied (Strain, Guralnick, & Walker, 1986). 

There is also a certain amount known about the development of 
curricula for students with severe disabilities in the context of 
regular education (e.g.. Ford, Schnorr, Meyer, Davern, Black, & 
Dempsey, in press). Curriculum guides include strategies for 
ensuring academic instruction is functional, and conversely, for 
adapting the regular education curricula to ensure meaningful 
participation by students with severe handicaps. There have also 
been suggestions made rega: iing instructional strategies, such as 
cooperative learning (Johnson & Johnson, 1989; Slavin, 1983) or 
Wang's adaptive learning environments model (e.g., Wang & Birch, 
19 84). However, there is little or no empirical work specifying 
how these strategies are to be fitted into the regular working 
day by the teachers, or adapted for integrating students with 
severe, rather than mild, disabilities. 

These pedagogical developments were seen as necessary but not 
sufficient conditions for ensuring that the students with severe 
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disabilities were provided an effective educational program 
within a full-time, regular class placement. In our experience, 
the specific problem remained unresolved- there was little 
information on strategies to influence the overall social ecology 
of the classroom to enable the students with severe handicaps to 
actively participate in the learning process: in teacher 
interactions, peer interactions, and environmental interactions • 
Despite a great deal of enthusiasm for the concept of 
mainstreaming students with severe handicaps, there was an 
insufficient technical base to guarantee true integration. 

Proposed Solution 

Our proposed solution to this problem was to develop and 
evaluate a process we called "collaborative problem solving" 
(CPS). The major innovation of this proposal was the design and 
evaluation of a process (CPS) for including nonhandicapped peers 
in the solving of practical problems presented by the fall 
participation of students with severe handicaps in classroom 
activities. We proposed that peers would, on occasion, be asked 
to serve as advocates for their classmates with severe handicaps 
and, on other occasions, to join their typical peers in resolving 
a problem of inclusion or participation as a group. The 
principles underlying the process reflected a philosophy and 
belief system that: 

(1) values each student in the class for their unique 
contributions , 

(2) recognizes that a continuum of abilities exists in any 
class, and 

(3) social responsibility involves advocating for those who 
cannot effectively advocate for themselves. 

Specifically, we proposed to teach regular and special 
education staff a general collaborative problem solving strategy 
which they, in turn, would be encouraged to use in their 
interactions with nonhandicapped students in grades K-2. Thus, 
when a teacher needed to organize an activity or an instructional 
procedure so that it included all the children in the class, 
he/she would seek the active participation of some or^ all of the 
students in the problem solving process to help achieve this end. 
In order to achieve the inclusion of all students, the teacher 
needed to specify the principles of integration, encourage 
perspective-taking (empathy), teach the specifics of solving 
complex problems, negotiation, and conflict resolution, as well 
as encourage students to creatively deal with physical, 
conceptual, and social barriers. We anticipated that this 
process would result in pupil -generated solutions that would 
mc lify the social ecology of the classroom and enhance the degree 
of integration experienced by students with severe handicaps . 
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We also proposed that Collaborative Problem Solving would be 
extended to the adult school personnel and to parents; however, 
these efforts were designed to support the implementation of the 
problem solving by peer advocates, and were not the major focus 
of the proposal. 

Rationale for Collaborative Problem Solving I ntervention 

The concept that individuals can work together to solve a 
mutual problem is a very old one. It is widely recognized that 
the solutions generated from "the bottom up" are likely to be 
implemented more reliably and work more constructively than 
solutions imposed from above (Heppner, 1978; Spivack & Shure, 
1974). To be effective, however, group problem solving or 
decision making must adhere to two broad criteria. First, there 
must be process rules that guide the activity and make sure that 
the group is not overly controlled or influenced by a few 
members. Second, there must be an agreed upon philosophy or set 
of principles that can be referred to or used by the group to 
derive solutions . This philosophy can be required as a 
pre-condition for participating in the group. For example, a 
requirement might be that in the solution everyone must have a 
meaningful role. A proposed solution not containing such a 
provision and excluding someone would uhen have to be rejected by 
the group. 

Taking part in groups of this kind is thought to teach the 
participants both sets of standards - how to work within a group 
structure to achieve a common purpose (a type of social skill), 
and the guiding principles that must be adhered to. In addition, 
of course, the group generates solutions that are likely to be 
adopted, implemented, or adhered to by the majority of the 
participants. The ability of young, elementary age students to 
learn principles and engage in moral reasoning has been 
investigated and found to be a realistic expectation (Turiel, 
1987) . 

There are good reasons for thinking that collaborative problem 
solving represents a valuable format for promoting some of the 
activities of a fully integrated classroom. 

(a) First, since the plans are developed by the group they 
are most likely to be accepted by the group. If 
activities are imposed on the students by the teacher 
there is likely to be compliance by some, but also a 
certain degree of resistance by others. Direct teacher 
attempts to get nonhandicapped students to engage in an 
activity with a peer with severe handicaps could thus 
result in opposition and resentment (Cole, 1986; Staub, 
1970) . 
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(b) The disability of the student with the severe handicap 
can be presented as a fact of life, rather than 
something to be denied or pitied. Once the group 
acknowledges the principle, for instance, that a field 
trip must include everyone, then John's wheelchair is 
a simple issue to be dealt with, along with who will 
bring the chips and what will happen if it rains. No 
one is doing special favors for John by inviting him 
along . 

(c) By the same reasoning, empathy is learned directly, in 
the simple sense that one must understand the situation 
from the other person's point of view in order to solve 
the problem (Eisenberg, 1982). If the objective of the 
problem solution is for everyone to have fun, then it 
will be necessary to anticipate whether Mary, who is 
severely cognitively disabled, will actually be able to 
enjoy the activity. Learning concern for others is one 
of the desired "exit behaviors" of the district's 
educational program. Being able to put oneself in 
another person's shoes, developing what Turnbull and 
Turnbull (1986) refer to as "empathetic reciprocity", 
seems to be an essential prerequisite to this social 
skill. 

(d) Another exit goal of the district's educational program 
is the ability to solve problems. The collaborative 
approach requires formalization of the problem solving 
strategy and a systematic effort to include it in the 
regular education curriculum. Developing in students 
the ability to generate not only solutions, but to 
understand the process and the rationale employed in 
arriving at those solutions, will help develop critical 
thinking in regular education students and a greater 
degree of integration for their classmates with severe 
handicaps . 

(e) It is quite probable that the solutions generated by 
the students themselves will be more creative, more 
fair and egalitarian, and more motivating than many 
that we and the teachers could create. Thus, the 
strategies themselves are likely to have high 
ecological and social validity and be very 
child- centered. These characteristics have been 
described in the literature as necessary, though not 
sufficient, indices of valid interventions (Voeltz & 
Evans, 1983) . 

(f) Collaborative problem solving involves some of the 
underlying premises of cooperative learning (Johnson & 
Johnson, 1987). While cooperative learning provides 
for enhanced social benefits for its participants 
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(Slavin, 1983) collaborative problem solving appears to 
offer a wider variety of options in that the group 
could opt for an infinite range of solutions, some of 
which might not directly involve the student with 
severe handicaps . . ^ i 

The approach does not presume that there is one ideal 
structure for all classrooms to insure that full 
integration is achieved. Rather, it assumes that the 
necessary requirements are a process, one step removed 
from the actual activities that promote integration. 
Thus, it should be possible to generalize this model to 
other schools and classrooms, rather than trying to 
replicate exact programs that vary across children, 
teachers, or school districts. 

Finally, collaborative problem solving in a sense 
empowers the nonhandicapped peers themselves , giving 
them responsibility and the opportunity to exercise 
some control over factors that directly affect the 
quality of their educational experience, an outcome 
valued in the field of regular education (Johnson & 
Johnson, 1985, 1987) . 
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VI. DESCRIPTION OF STUDIES, METHODS, PARTICIPANTS 



Design of the Pxoiect 

This project was not comprised of a series of experimental 
investigations , nor was it a demonstration of a model program- 
Rather , we carried out ( 1 ) a longitudinal examination of the 
ecology of an inclusive school, and (2) investigated the effects 
of a single intervention (Collaborative Problem Solving) on the 
inclusion of students with severe handicaps in general education 
classrooms . The overall design of the project is briefly 
reviewed below: 

Year 1, The first year of the project served two functions. 
During the first half (Fall), we hired and trained staff, refined 
data collection tools, and concentrated on gathering 
observational and qualitative data in the classrooms. 

During the second half (Spring), we provided training and 
consultation to ensure that the teachers (both regular and 
special education) and therapists evidenced minimal levels of 
competency in areas identified by the district as part of their 
mastery learning model and special education initiatives (e.g., 
adaptations of regular education curriculum (Ford & Davern, 1989; 
Meyer, 1989); data based instructional decisions (Doyle, Wolery, 
Auit, & Cast, 1988) . 

Year 2 . During the Fall of Year 2 we taught general and 
special education staff serving grades K-2 the collaborative 
problem solving (CPS) process. In general, the intervention 
involved teaching staff (1) the rationale for the process, (2) 
components of the problem solving process, (3) strategies for 
working individually and in groups to teach the process to 
students, and (4) techniques for embedding the process into 
naturally occurring interactions with students. The Instructor's 
Manual (see Appendix) details the CPS process and provides 
examples drawn from the classrooms in this school. 

It was our assumption that the process and cognitive skills 
implicit in the above procedure were consistent with goals that 
these teachers had for their regular education students already 
(cf., ODDM) . What we offered them was a reason to teach the 
process to their students, technical assistance on how to embed 
it in their normally occurring class schedules and content 
subjects, and a process that was philosophically consistent with 
ODDM and the integration literature in special education. We 
reasoned that this "match" would help sustain the CPS process 
after termination of the project funding, and maximize the 
likelihood that staff would adopt and value it as an intervention 
strategy . 



Instructional staff were asked to implement the CPS process 
and strategies in Year 2 after training. We were, then, able to 
create a general indoctrination to the CPS strategy for the class 
as a whole, and for individuals in key instructional roles. 
Teachers and/or students were responsible for identifying 
problems, initiating the process of solution finding, and 
evaluating the results of their efforts. Parents were included 
in intervention training in Year 2 in recognition of the 
influence they have on the attitudes of children without 
disabilities that may subsequently affect interactions with and 
inclusion of classmates with severe disabilities. 

Year 3 . In the third year, the procedures and strategies 
developed in Year 2 were refined and replicated with teachers and 
classmates at the next grade level where target students were 
enrolled (grades K-3) . Strategies found to be effective in 
maximizing the physical, social, and instructional inclusion of 
students with severe disabilities and their parents were shared 
with staff, along with research reports and project presentation 
materials. Building administrators were included in summer CPS 
process planning and discussions as a vehicle for ensuring the 
continuation of support for inclusion following termination of 
the grant. 

Dependent Measures and Data Collection Schedule 

The original proposal indicated that a variety of dependent 
measures would be used to collect information on contextual/ 
pedagogical and student variables to determine their influence on 
the inclusion of students with severe disabilities. We used a 
combination of interview, direct observation, participant 
observation, and survey methodologies to study the context, 
inclusion, and the collaborative problem solving intervention 
over the three year funding period. Our dependent measures, the 
frequency with which they were used, and reliability figures 
(where appropriate) are summarized below. As we got into the 
process of instrument development and data collection there were 
adjustments to be made (reported in continuation proposals). 
These modifications are briefly noted below. In addition, 
reference is made to Section VIII, where results of these data 
collection efforts can be found. 

Contextual/pedagogical , Three measures were used to determine 
the characteristics and changing nature of the school and 
classroom context: 

(1) School characteristics : Qualitative fieldnotes, semi- 
structured interviews, and product analyses were undertaken over 
a 30 month period by three observers in 12 classrooms 
representing grades K-4 to capture the nature and change of this 
inclusive elementary school. Data collection was intended to 
illuminate implementation issues and strategies in this 
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particular elementary school. Instructional and social issues 
related to the inclusion of approximately 12 students with severe 
disabilities each year were recorded and analyzed. Results were 
disseminated at three national conferences and through a 
manuscript that has been accepted for publication in the Journal 
of the Association for Persons with Severe Handicaps ( see 
Appendix) . 

(2) Parent attitudes about integration - The attitudes of 
parents of typical students in grades K-2 were surveyed in Years 
1 and 2 to assess the degree of support for inclusion. Parents 
at Harry L. where students with severe handicaps were enrolled 
were contrasted with parents at Lincoln Elementary, where 
students with mild/moderate disabilities were integrated in 
general education classrooms. Green and Stoneman's (1989) 
"Parent Attitudes toward Preschool Mainstreaming" instrument was 
adapted for use at the elementary level . Results were analyzed 
and presented at national conferences and submitted as a 
manuscript to the Journal of the Association for Persons with 
Severe Handicaps . We received a negative response (and to our 
mind a biased editorial decision) on this manuscript, and are 
currently re~ running the analysis with the intent of re- 
submitting for a second time. 

( 3 ) Classroom instructional practices - We developed an 
instrument referred to as the "Classroom Ecology Scale" to assess 
how general education teachers interacted with students with 
severe disabilities in their classrooms during large, small, and 
tutorial group situations. This scale replaced ESCAPE, which was 
originally planned as the tool of choice. ESCAPE proved to be 
too labor intensive and impractical. The Classroom Ecology Scale 
was intended to index the extent to which teachers included or 
excluded target students with severe disabilities. Classrooms 
vere observed for 60 minutes per month for 8 months each school 
year using a time- sampling procedure. Direct observation in 6 
ten minute samples was made of the context, rather than child 
behavior. Inter-rater reliability was calculated to be in excess 
of 90% each year. As we worked with the analysis of the data 
from this instrument we found that only selected questions, 
rather than the entire scale, were useful in depicting what was 
actually transpiring in these classrooms . These selected items 
are reported on the charts in Section VIII. 

( 4 ) Videotaping : Interactions among students and teachers 
and students documented on videotape for training, data analysis, 
and dissemination purposes during Year 1. We used videotape, 
with limited success, to document collaborative problem solving 
sessions among teachers and students. 

Student measures . Several measures were collected over the 
three year period to assess changes in level of performance and 
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behavioral patterns of development among students with and 
without disabilities. 



(1) General development : California Achievement Test data 
were obtained from the district on each student in at Lincoln and 
Harry L. for each year. Target students were tested by classroom 
teachers using a variety of criterion referenced tools 
(predominantly the Brigance) . The unevenness of the teacher 
assessment practices made it impossible for us to reliably assess 
student progress over time. CAT data were used to compare the 
achievement of students without disabilities in classrooms with 
and without severe disabilities. Data for typical students who 
had been classmates with a target student for three or more years 
are contrasted with a cohort of students who had not been in 
classes with target students. These data are depicted in Section 
VIII in chart form. 

(2) Self -management and leisure : After conducting intensive 
observations in the regular education classrooms, we opted not to 
use the SPAN assessment of functional competence as originally 
planned. We substituted the Revised Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale in its place, a scale we felt was conceptually comparable 
and provided equivalent outcome information. These data were 
collected each year by a graduate psychology or special education 
student on each target student and are reported in various 
journal articles as background on the students being served at 
Harry L. Elementary. 

(3) Social competence : We used the Assessment of Social 
Competence as originally planned. Data were used in the recently 
published J ASH manuscripx: and will also be incorporated into an 
additional publication which is in preparation. 

(4) Social interaction : We developed a measure for 
objectively assessing the frequency, nature, and targets of 
interactive bids made by handicapped and nonhandicapped students 
in regular education classrooms . This measure provides 
information that would have been garnered with ESCAPE and which 
was used to supplement data from the Classroom Ecology Scale. 
This coding system consisted of 11 categories of social 
interaction . Data were collected by two master ' s level 
professionals for a total of 15 minutes per month over 8 months 
each year. Observations were recorded in one minute "sweeps", 
alternating between target and comparison children . Each 1- 
minute sweep was divided into four 15 second recording intervals 
during which we recorded social overtures made by and to the 
target child. Reliability of these data were computed to be 89% 
in the fall, 95% in the spring of Year 1. These data, along with 
the sociometric protocol, were reported in the recently published 
JASH manuscript. 
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(5) Self -report of friendships : A sociometric protocol and 
procedures were developed as planned. The measure, termed 
"Friends and Acquaintances" for staff, parents, and students, is 
based upon the work of Coie, Dodge, and Cappotelli (1982). A 
detailed description of this measure and our findings were 
reported in the recently published JASH manuscript. 

Intervention measures . We originally indicated we would 
evaluate CPS solutions and activities weekly, and that at least 
five problem solving sessions per teacher would be recorded in 
detail. Data were, in fact, collected by a variety of methods 
including direct observation, videotape, tape recording, 
teacher's running records, and permanent products. 
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VII- METHODOLOGICAL AND LOGISTICAL ISSUES 



Changes in dependent measures 

The shifts in data collection strategies and measures were 
briefly described above, and in more detail in each continuation 
proposal. In general, V/e adhered to the original proposal's 
evaluation plan and range of dependent measures . 

Measurement of collaborative problem solving 

This was perhaps the most problematic aspect of this study. 
The staff at Harry L. Johnson Elementary School seemed to 
internalize the CPS process, making it difficult for us and them 
to anticipate when they would invoke the process and to 
record/recall what transpired. We suspect that this high level 
of implementation was due to the cooperative learning foundation 
upon which CPS was laid, as well as the high level of interest 
expressed by the staff in learning and applying the process in 
their classrooms . 

Many events happened spontaneously and could not feasibly wait 
to be videotaped Because of this, many CPS instances occurred 
and we were not notified in time to run down the hallway to 
directly observe the session. To alleviate this difficulty, we 
met with the staff and they agreed to use hand-held tape 
recorders, with the intent that these would (1) be turned on when 
a situation arose, or (2) that they would "de-brief" into it 
during free time so that we could retrieve evidence of the CPS 
session and its intended outcomes. These strategies met with 
mixed results. There was an increase in the number of instances 
recorded, either by staff or by. us directly. In the final 
analysis, the observation of process change proved to be more 
difficult than anticipated. 

Measurement issues not withstanding, we were able to record a 
sufficient sampling of collaborative problem solving activities 
through direct observations and by audio-recordings from 
teachers. We feel we have a sound understanding of the potential 
of the CPS process for enhancing the inclusion of students with 
severe disabilities, its outcomes, and its limitations. Our 
interpretation of the impact of CPS was corroborated by an 
independent investigation conducted under the auspices of the 
Collaborative Education Project by sub-contract to the California 
Research Institute (Dr. Beverly Rainforth, investigator). This 
report is included in our attachments . 

In Year 3 the staff became more attuned to the evaluative 
component of the process and were more intentional about teaching 
that aspect to the typical students. The children's CPS manual 
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(see Additions to Workscope below) was an outgrowth of meetings 
with teachers early in Year 3 . 



Modifications to timelines 

We requested, and received , a no-cost extension to complete 
dissemination activities in the Fall, 1993 at three national 
conferences, one of which involved the major regular early 
childhood national organization. The 1991-92 continuation 
proposal contained a detailed rationale for timeline slipp. ges 
and the steps we took ro correct for this . 

Contextual instability 

One significant factor affecting the general findings and 
efforts of this project was the continual state of flux in 
personnel and personnel deployment in this school (see Salisbux^y, 
Palombaro, & Hollowood, in press) . The principal was promoted to 
a central administration position in Year 3, and his replacement 
knew sha would retire at the end of our final year of funding. 
Consequently, there was a strong sense of unrest in the school 
about who her replacement would be and how best to address short 
and long-term staffing and student issues. This undercurrent 
affected the extent to which we felt we could enlist the "extra 
effort" sometimes needed from staff for the project's final leg, 
and their motivation in "adding more things to their already full 
plate" . 

Additions to work plan 

Despite the methodological issues, turmoil, and slippages 
noted above, we were able to produce two additional products not 
originally proposed in the workscope: 

(1) Hollowood, T.M., Salisbury, C. , Rainforth, B., & 
Palombaro, M.M. Uses of instructional time in classrooms serving 
students with and without severe disabilities. Submitted to 
Exceptional Children for review. This study is the only one we 
are aware of that is comparative in nature and addresses the 
issue of how the presence of students with severe disabilities 
affects the quality of the learning enviror.ment for classmates 
without disabilities. A copy of this paper is included in the 
Appendix . 

( 2 ) Sal isbury , C . & Palombaro , M.M. ( Eds . ) Collaborative 
problem solving : Working things out our way . This companion 
manual was written by students for students about how CPS can be 
used to resolve issues of concern. The concept for this booklet 
emerged from discussions with two teachers and led to their 
involvement as sponsors for an after school CPS Club. A copy of 
this document is included in the Appendix. 
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(3) Rainforth, B. (1992). Effects of inclusion on the 
instructional practices of elementary general educators. Final 
report. California Research Institute. Investigation conducted 
under the auspices of the Collaborative Education Project, C. 
Salisbury, Project Director. This qualitative study was 
conducted over a nine month period and involved structured 
interviews, observations, and focus group sessions. These 
methods were used to assess how serving students with severe 
handicaps had impacted general educators , professionally and 
personally. These data are currently being prepared for 
publication review. 

(4) Salisbury, C, Peck, C.A., Palombaro, M.M., & Galucci, C. 
Strategies used by general educators to promote social 

relationships among students with and without severe 
disabilities . This qualitative investigation was conducted with 
Dr. Charles Peck and colleagues at the University of Washington- 
Vancouver. Data have been gathered and the manuscript is 
currently being prepared for review. 
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VIII. FINDINGS/OUTCOMES 

Major findings are depicted in figures, tables, and charts on 
the following pages. These data were gathered using the methods 
described earlier, and have been disseminated through a variety 
of outlets (see IX. Project Impact). 
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ECOLOGY OF AN INCLUSIVE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



(1) Qualitative characteristics of the school 

(final; data to appear in next issue of JASH) 



(2 ) Social interactions and social acceptance 

(Year 1 analyses final; data appeared in JASH, 
1992, 17(4), 205-212; Year 2 and 3 data 
currently being analyzed, manuscript in 
preparation) 



(3 ) Classroom ecology 

(preliminary; data from Year 3 not included: 
manuscript in preparation) 



(4 ) Attitudes of parents toward mainstreaming 
(preliminary; data being re-analyzed, 
manuscript to be re-submitted for review) 
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OUTCOMES OP INCLUSION ON STUDENT LEARNING 



(1) Impact of inclusion on peer a chievement 
(data are being included in brief report 
currently in preparation) 



(2) Impact of inclusion on peer learning 

(final; data are included in manuscript 
is currently under review) 



(3) Personal and professional effec ts of 
inclusion on general educators 
(final; qualitative study conducted by Dr. 
Beverly Rainforth under auspices of 
Collaborative Education Project with 
funding from the California Research 
Institute) 
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Achievement Data 
Classmates for 3+ Years 




Grade 3 Grade 4 

Harry L. Johnson Elementary 

GRT = classmates with no prior contact 

CRT = classmates with 3+ years in classes serving target student 
. <^ 32 
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Abstract 



Including students with severe disabilities in regular 
classes is being advocated on the basis of benefits for 
children with and without disabilities, but there is litte 
information on how it effects their teachers. This study used 
an ethnographic research methodology to identify effecus of 
inclusion on regular class teachers in one elementary school. 
Teachers expressed and demonstrated overwhelmingly positive 
effects, with findings organized into eleven themes about 
teacher attitudes and practices. These findings are consistent 
with other emerging research. 
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STRATEGIES TO PROMOTE INCLUSION 



(1) Collaborative problem solvina steps 

(final; five steps generated and used by 
by staff with adults and students to 
resolve issues of concern; data from 
observations and teacher reports 
reflect situations in which collaborative 
problem solving was employed 
successfully to address issues of 
exclusion) 



(2) Strategies used by general educators 
to promote social relationships 
(preliminary; data were gathered as 
part of a joint study with C. Peck and 
colleagues; manuscript in preparation) 
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IX. PROJECT IMPACT 



This section of the final report details the products, 
dissemination activities, publications, and summary of findings 
for the field as an indication of the project's effect on 
students, practitioners, and families. 

The material which follows indicates that this Project has had 
widespread impact on a variety of important groups, including 
children with and without disabilities, general and special 
education practitioners, administrators, and parents. Over the 
three year period, staff from this project (and in several cases 
administrators and practitioners from Harry L. Johnson Elementary 
School) were involved in the following dissemination activities: 

Products developed : 3 

Articles published or accepted 
for publication: 4 

Articles submitted for 

publication review: 1 

Conference presentations : 18 

Consultation visits: 10 

While published work in professional journals is clearly 
valuable for advancing knowledge about project findings, we 
believe our strongest impact emerged from our face-to -face 
contact at conferences and in consultations with others. It was 
in these arenas that we could discuss practical issues of 
implementation, tailor our findings to be of use to others, and 
provide technical guidance for administrators, practitioners, and 
parents who attended these sessions. The cost-benefits and sheer 
number of individuals influences on these 20 sessions reinforces 
the potential power of direct contact dissemination strategies in 
promoting adoption and knowledge utilization of funded project 
findings . 
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PRODUCTS DEVELOPED BY STAFF AND COLLABORATORS 
OF THE COLLABORATIVE EDUCATION PROJECT 



(1) Collaborative Problem Solving: Instr uctor's 
Manual (Salisbury, Evans, & Palombaro, Eds.) 



(2) Working Things Out Our Wav: C ollaborative 
Problem Solving Student Manual (Salisbury & 
Palombaro, Eds . ) 

(3) The Effects of Full Inclusion on Regular 
Education Teachers (Rainforth, B.) (1992) 
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Collaborative 
Problem Solving 




'ERIC 




Instructor's 



Christine L Salisbury, Mary M. Paiombaro, 

and Ian M. Evans 



About the Manual 



This manual describes a five step Collaborative Problem Solving Process (CPS) that can 
be used to enhance the inclusion of students with severe disabilities in general education 
settings. The process was developed cooperatively with teachers from Harry L. Johnson 
Elementary School in Johnson City, New York. The scenarios reflect actual situations 
from their classrooms and are intended to illustrate the application of the process to 
issues affecting the physical, social, and instructional inclusion of students with 
disabilities. 

A companion document, "No Problem: Working Things Out Our Way", was generated by 
second, third, and fourth grade student members of an after school Problem Solvers Club 
at Harry L. Johnson Elementary School. In this booklet, students describe the 
Collaborative Problem Solving Process they used in addressing issues they identified as 
important. The text was written by the students to be useful to other students who might 
be interested in learning the CPS process. 

The 5-step CPS process is the same in each booklet. However, we simplified how we 
referred to each of the five steps in wori<ing with the students. These alternate headings 
are included in quotations in this instructor's manual. Although each booklet may be used 
independently, we recommend that they be used in tandem to optimize the likelihood that 
teachers and students will work together to solve issues each identifies as important- 
either for themselves or on behalf of others. 

Our experience in an inclusive school suggests that a collaborative culture can create the 
conditions necessary for students, teachers, and parents to work together so that all 
children can be included in the activities and events of their neighborhood schools. We 
hope these manuals are a useful support to you, your students, and the parents in your 
program. 
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COLLABORATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING 



WHAT IS COLLABORATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING (CPS)? 

CPS is a process by which children and adults work together to resolve 
conflicts and problems. We have generated a set of guidelines to help 
individuals 

utilize CPS in their classrooms with students to 
resolve barriers to inclusion. 



WE HAVE SEEN POSITIVE OUTCOMES FROM THE USE OF 
THE CPS PROCESS. THROUGH CPS. PEOPLE... 



* Develop concern for others 

* Accept differences as well as similarities 

* Learn how to work with others to resolve problems 

* Are empowered to create change 

* Find ways to meaningfully include everyone in activities 



FNHANCING THE SUCCESS OF CPS... 



It is important to provide both structure and opportunity within the classroom 
schedule to teach and implement collaborative problem solving. In order for 
students to participate in the process, they need to be taught how and when to use 
the process. By modelling informally, as well as teaching directly, teachers 
communicate to children that they support the process and value their participation 
in resolving barriers to inclusion in the classroom. 
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THE COLLABORATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING PROCESS 



1. IDENTIFY THE ISSUE: "WHAT'S HAPPENING HERE?" 

An issue arises whenever there is a discrepancy between what is happening and what 
we would like to happen. To Identify the Issue, state the desired outcomes. For example, 
the class has a commitment to having all students involved and during an activity one 
student is sitting with nothing to do. Avoid referring to the issue as a problem: we want 
to discourage students from seeing the inclusion of their peers with disabilities as a 
problem. 

2. GENERATE ALL POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS: "WHAT CAN WE DO?" 

Brainstorm potential solutions to the issue. Creativity should not be limited, so discuss 
all solutions with no value judgments as tb'whether the solutions are viable or not The 
intent is simply to identify any possible alternative to what is currently happening. 

3. SCREEN SOLUTIONS FOR FEASIBILITY: "WHAT WOULD REALLY WORK?" 
There are two main components to this step. 

(1) Once all the solutions have tjeen proposed, review each recommendation in 
light of the following criteria: 

A. Does the solution match the value base of the arouD? For example, does 
the solution demonstrate concern for other, foster inclusion, and/or respect differences? 

B. Is the solution feasible? Can the individual or group implement the 
solution? Are all the materials available? Can it be accomplished in the setting where 
the problem arises? Is there enough time to do it? 

(2) Predict the possible outcomes/success of the solution. This allows the 
participants to identify the potential benefits or detriments of the proposed solutions, and 
assists in deciding which one to implement. 



4. CHOOSE A SOLUTION TO IMPLEMENT: "TAKE ACTION!" 



Reach consensus on which solution or combination of solutions to impleniient. By having 
all stakeholders involved in the process of identifying potential solutions and agreeing on 
which one to "go with", we increase the likelihood that participants will support and be 
committed to the solution the group has identified. 



6. EVALUATE THE SOLUTION: "HOW DID WE DO? DID WE CHANGE THINGS?" 

Participants need to evaluate whether the proposed solution had its intended effect. In 
other words, was the issue successfully resolved, did the child or adult get what they 
needed, or are there remaining concerns? How do members of the group feel the 
process went? In light of what the group has learned from this experience, is further 
action necessary? 
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PROBLEM SOLVING SCENARIO 
PHYSICAL 



1. IDENTIFYING THE ISSUE 

The physical therapist comes to the first grade team and tells them that one of the 
students who is beginning to walk with a walker needs to spend 20 minutes a day in a 
prone stander to develop muscle strength. The teachers on the team (regular and special 
education, occupational and physical therapist) discuss how this could best be fit in her 
school day since she participates in almost all academic tasks. After a few minutes of 
discussion they decide to ask the class to help them figure out what would be the best 
time of day for Amy to use the prone stander. 

Mrs. v.. the first grade teacher tells the class at large group circle in the morning 
that she has a question that she needs their help answering. "Mrs. Griffith (the physical 
therapist) is working with Amy, as you know, using her walker. In order to use her 
walker, she needs to work on building stronger muscles in her legs. One way she can 
do that is by using this piece of equipment (pointing to prone stander) and practicing 
standing for 20 minutes every day. Now we need to figure out how can Amy do that and 
not miss out on anything we are doing. You know she does everything else you do 
during the day; how do we find time for Amy to work on her standing and make sure she 
is included in everything else here in first grade?" 

2. GENERATE ALL POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

Nate suggests, "Why doesn't she use it at her desk? You know like when we're 
writing or reading or stuff?" "O.K., Nate, that's one time we might be able to do it. 
Anybody else have any ideas?" Brendan asks, "But then how would she do her writing? 
And she couldn't put her finger on the words in the book if she's standing in that She 
won't reach the pages." "Well, Brendan we'll have to think about those things but first 
let's hear everybody's ideas, O.K.? Anyone else have any others?", Mrs. V. asks. 

"How about if she used it while we were on the rug for sharing and caring time?", 
suggests Lindsey. "We just use the big tx)oks then and we're all just sitting there so she 
could just stand in it with us." 'That's a thought", says Mrs. V.. 

3. SCREEN FOR FEASIBILITY 

"Well, we have two good ideas here. What does everyone think? What do you 
think you would like. Amy?", Mrs. V. asks. Several students raise what Brendan had said 
previously about Amy not being able to do her work easily while in the prone stander. 
Amy nods her head when someone says, "That would be hard to do stuff." 
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Mrs. V. asks, "O.K., then what about Lindsey's idea? That do you think at>out 
caring and sharing time?" Several people say that would be the best time, and Amy 
begins vocalizing "yuh" and nodding her head. "You think that would be a good time, 
Amy?", Lindsay asks her. Amy responds "yuh". 

4. CHOOSE A SOLUTION TO IMPLEMENT 

"It sounds like people think we should try it during caring and sharing on the rug " 
first thing In the morning, then. Mrs. Griffith, could you be here tomorrow to show us how 
it works and help us get started the first day? We begin at 9:00." The physical therapist 
agrees and arrives the next day a little before 9:00 to help get the stander set up. Any 
stands in it with several friends around her either seated or standing, leaning on the table 
she is propped against. 

6. EVALUATE THE SOLUTION 

After about a week, the physical therapist comments to Mrs. V. that she hardly 
ever has to help get the stander ready in the morning, that ail Amy's friends are doing it 
for her. They both note that classmates recognize when Amy is getting tired in the 
stander and looking toward the clock and encourage her, "Just five more minutes. Amy". 
They also have begun to pick up on the adu example and help straighten her knees or 
move the supports on the stander slightly wnan they are slipping. "It's just part of our 
routine now", the teacher comments. 
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PROBLEM SOLVING SCENARIO 



SOCIAL 

1. IDENTIFYING THE ISSUE 

On visiting the school one day, Mrs. S., the mother of a girl with multiple 
disabilities, notices the high level of adult assistance her daughter needs to transition from 
one classroom to another. She raises the issue with her child's fourth grade teacher and 
expresses an interest in reducing her daughter's reliance on adults and in developing 
better peer assisted transitions across different environments. With support from the 
teacher, she selects a core group of Tracy's four closest friends to discuss ways to deal 
with her concerns. They meet prior to the school day. 

"I've been thinking about next year", she begins the meeting. "You will all be going 
to be C. Fred (the middle school in the district). When you get there you'll be changing 
the classes a lot during the day, and having to move to different rooms. I'm wondering 
how you think Tracy will do with that?" Anthony assures her, "No problem, Mrs. S., cause 
Mrs. R. and Mrs. W. (two aides who currently work with Tracy) will be there to help her." 
"Well, Anthony, we don't know that. They might stay here and work with other kids here. 
Besides, Tracy can't always count on them. She needs to learn to do things herself, 
right?" There is silence at the table as the student think. 

"Well, let me ask you this", Mrs. S. says. "How are you going to do it at C. Fred? 
Who's going to help you?" Jennifer says, "Well, we'll help each other. You know, friends 
will do things to help you. Or the teachers there." The others nod and say "yeah". "We'll 
help Tracy too, cause we're friends with her", Anthony says. "Oh, Anthony, I'm happy to 
hear that. Do you think there are things we could be doing now to help Tracy once she 
gets to C. Fred? I mean, is she doing a good job here getting places by herself?" 
Several of the kids say that she does with Mrs. R. or Mrs. W.'s help. "Well, that* s with 
their help. But she won't have that next year. What could we do to help her so she will 
be ready when she goes to C. Fred next year?", her mom asks. 

"Maybe we could start working with her here. You know, so she like goes with us 
places instead of with Mrs. R. or Mrs. W.. Then when we go to C. Fred, she'll do it with 
us too", says Michelle. 

"So what I'm hearing is we need to figure out a way to get Tracy to get places here with 
you guys or her class rather than always with adults? Is that right?", her mom asks. 
"Yeah, we better start so she can do it next year", Anthony says. "O.K., tell me how we 
could do it', Mrs. S. states. 

2. GENERATE ALL POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

The group thinks about the transitions they make during the day now and focusses 
on lunch and going to specials (gym, art, music, library, computer). "Well, we could have 
Mrs. R. wait at the back of the line when we go to like gym and we could keep Tracy in 
line with us. But if we had problems Mrs. R. could be there to help us", suggests 
Anthony. 
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"Yeah or Mrs R could be at the front of the line when we're walking down and 
we could have Tracy be last in line with us and then she'd want to get there, says 
Jennifer. "Yeah, but what if she tried to run away from us or got mad cause fhe couldn t 
be with Mrs. R.?". asks Robby. 'Then we'd be in trouble!" Mrs. S. suggests they thmk 
of all the ideas they can and then figure out how well each one might work. 

They start a list on paper that includes botr. Anthony and Jennifer's solutions. 
They add another that would have Mrs. R. leave the classroom before the class left for 
specials and the kids would encourage Tracy to get to specials by telling her she could 
see Mrs. R. at that class. 

3. fiCREEN FOR FEASIBILITY 

In discussing the possibilities of each proposed solution, the students worry that 
if Mrs. R. went to class ahead of them, if they ran into a problem she woLddnl be there 
to help them. "Could another adult help you?", asks Mrs. S. They decide they cou d ask 
Mrs. C.. their teacher if she though she could help. Jennifer is concerned that if Mrs. R. 
was either at the front or back of the line Tracy would still want to be wi h her 'nstead o 
listening to her classmates. After discussion they decide if tney tned it they would put 
Mrs. R. slightly ahead of the class and Tracy towards the back of the line so they a)uld 
encourage her and keep her focussed on heading forward towards both Mrs. R. and the 
class they were supposed to be attending. 

4. . CHOOSE A SOLUTION TO IMPLEMENT 

"Let's try when we go to the gym today to have Mrs. R. go down first while we're 
lining up and then we can keep telling Tracy she's there and we're going to nneet her-; 
suggests Anthony. "We have to check with Mrs. C. to see if that's O.K. with her and if 
sheMI help us if Tracy has a problem". Jennifer reminds them. "Lets do that before we 
decide anything else so we know whether we're even going to try this". Robby says 

Mrs C. says she thinks it's a good idea and she will help them. She asks if they 
are going to explain it to the class and Tracy so everyone knows what's going on. "Yeah 
we better tell Tracy or she's not going to understand what's going on and she might get 
uDser Anthony says. "How about Mrs. R.?". Mrs. S. asks. "Is someone going to fill her 
in on this, too?" Michelle says she will tell her when she and Tracy arrive at class. The 
group agrees to meet in two days and see how it is going. 
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5. FVALUATE THE SOLUTION 



The group meets again before school two days later to share with Mrs. S. how 
their solution has worked. 'Well, we tried to have Mrs. R. '^^^f^^P^,^^^ 
don't think Tracy understood what was going on. She got mad and stuff and Mrs. C. had 
to helD us in the hall We got to gym late and the teacher told us we better be there on 
S^lltrorro^^^^ -^'esterday we had Mrs^ -Ik 

with Mrs. C. and we were at the back with Tracy and she did O.K. most of the tme on 
the way there. But when we get to some place like around a corner and she can see 
Mrs R she turns around and starts looking for her and doesn't always follow us." 

Mrs R and Tracy sit in with the group during the discussion and Mrs. R. mentions 
that she thought that there were too many people giving directions to Tracy at once and 
with everybody telling her what to do in different words, she got confused and that rnade 
her want to get awa? from everyone. Tracy's friends agree that was a problem They 
talk about how other kids from the class got involved and they were trying to help but it 
got noisy and Mrs. C. didn't like it. They decide to make a sign up list and post it in the 
classroom Everyone in the class will have an opportunity to sign up to be an 
"encourager". someone who keeps telling Tracy she's doing a good job and Prompting 
her to kelp coming with the class, or people could sign up to be a "buddy" to walk w.«i 
her in line and keep her with the group. There will only be 1 encourager and 1 buddy 
each tuSI the class makes a transition. Their hope is that this strategy vv.» provide an 
equal opportunity to all students interested in being involved, while reducing the disruption 
caused by too many people helping at once. 

"Is there anything else you need to do to make this go smoother? . Mrs. S. asks. 
"What about the specials teachers?" "Oh. yeah, man if we're late again we might get in 
trouble". Robby says. "O.K.. what do you think we could do about that?". Mrs. S. asks 
The group composes two letters to the principal. The first requests a rneetng with 
the specials teachers to explain what they are doing. The second letter (see below) asks 
the principal to share their plan with other teachers so they will understand why students 
might be in the hall with Tracy without an adult present 



"Dear Mrs. Cole and Mr. Sine. 



"Uear wirs. ^^oie anu wi. dmc. ... .*u i -m^ 

We are working with Tracy. We are trying to help Tracy get to classes with kids. 
Mrs 0 Mrs R., Mrs. W.. and Mrs. S. are meeting with us to solve problems. It s 
important we do this to prepare for 0. Fred. It's also important that all teachers 
know what we are doing. They may be able to help us when we are having 



trouble." 



At their meeting with specials teachers the group explains their goal of having 
Tracy move to specials classes with the class and not rely on adults. They explain how 
they are helping and that it might take some extra time for them to get to class. The 
teachers agree to work with them but tell them they can't be more than 3 minutes late. 
They all agree if it takes longer than 3 minutes for Tracy to get to class, the teacher 
assistant will take over so her classmates can get to class on time. 



Post-script: 

Tracy made progress in moving to different classrooms within the building with her class 
and with less adult assistance. Her group of friends expanded and continued to meet 
every week to problem solve ways to assist Tracy at both home and school. 
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PROBLEM SOLVING SCENARIO 



INSTRUCTIONAL 



1. IDENTIFYING THE ISSUE 

All students in the fourth grade are required to participate in the Self-Directed 
Learner (SDL) fair. They are to choose a topic, identify other information about that topic 
they already know, and then identify other information they wish to learn about the 
subject. Once they have researched their topic, they must choose a way to present the 
Information to others attending the fair. Some choose to make or build a model, ottiers 
to draw a poster or write a report; there are no limitations on how they present the 
information. 

Casey is a fourth grader with significant disabilities, including sensory, physical and 
cognitive delays. One of the teacher assistants who works with her chooses three 
classmates who have completed a great deal of their own projects to assist her in 
developing a project for Casey. They meet together during classroom time identified for 
the SDL fair. 

"I ttiought Casey could do something related to the t)ody or body parts". Miss P. 
t>egins. "But I'm not sure what and I was wondering what you guys thought would be a 
good way for Casey to present information on this and participate in the fair. Do you 
have any ideas?" 

2. GENERATE ALL POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

"You mean like we could trace her body on a paper and write stuff about the 
body?", asks Tom. 'That's an idea", Miss P. says. "I'd like what we do to be something 
Casey learns from. Remember, you're supposed to be researching and learning new 
information about something and sharing it witii others. How could we make this a 
learning experience for Casey, too?" 

"What if we did something about how Casey's body works?", asks Jackie. "Cause, 
I mean lots of people don't know and wonder about her and stuff." 

"Wait, I got it! We could do it on like how she does things, but they're just different 
than how we do things", Peter says excitedly. 

"But she does some stuff that we do, too", Tom reminds him. 
"Well, we could do botii: things she does the same and things she does different than 
us, right?", Jackie asks. 

"How would you present all this info?". Miss P. asks them. 
"I think we should use her computer. You know, the one where you draw pictures and 
stuff. We could draw a picture of her doing something and then have the computer tell 
how she does it the same or different from us." 



3. SCREEN FOR FEASIBILITY 



"O.K., do you think we have enough time and can you get all the information you 
need bstore the fair?", Miss P. asks. 

"We could make a list of things we know about Casey and all her body and how she uses 
it at school. Then we could compare it with us", Peter recommends. 

"What if we wrote her mom and dad in her notebook and asked them for stuff she 
does at home? Cause we might not know everything she can do. Or she might do 
different stuff at home", Tom suggests. 

"I don't know if we have enough time to do all the t>ody parts. It takes a long time 
to draw good pictures on her computer. I^aybe we should just choose a few", Jackie 
adds. 

4. CHOOSE A SOLUTION TO IMPLEMENT 

"O.K., we have to get back to the class soon. What do you think we should go 
with?", Miss P. asks them. 

They agree that the computer program showing what Casey does the same and 
different from the rest of us would be a good idea. "Casey can operate the switch for 
people at the fair and run the program and then they can really see how she can do 
things, just different from us", Peter says. 

The students compose a letter home to Casey's parents telling them about the 
project they are doing and asking for information about the things she does at home. Her 
mom sends them in a page with information atwut how she uses her arms, legs, eyes, 
and ears and tells then she appreciates them helping Casey. 

Pulling together the information from home, as well as their notes, they decide to 
just draw a body part on the computer screen since drawing Casey using each body part 
is too time consuming and might not be completed by the fair. All the students together 
write the script which Miss P. enters in the computer for them. They each have a turn 
drawing one txxiy part and two students together draw the fourth screen, while Casey 
and Peter complete a poster explaining the project to be posted with the computer during 
the fair. 

6. EVALUATE THE SOLUTION 

At the fair, the poster invites people to "Push the red switch below", while learning 
about the ways that we are all alike and different. As someone pushes the switch the first 
picture enters the screen and then the computer reads the script they wrote: 

For eves : "I use my eyes just like you. Sometimes I play games with my eyes by 
pretending to look away. My eyes can look happy or sad. I close my eyes to sleep or 
if it's bright and the light is hurting my eyes. I look at 2 different objects. Sometimes I 
pick the one I like. I like to watch TV." 
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For ears : "I can listen with my ears. When I hear someone I know I can respond by 
making face^ or noise. I move my hands and feet when I hear music." 



For feet: "I kick my feet when I am happy or excited. I kick my feet in the bathtub to play 
in the water. If I have help from a friend, I can kick a ball." 

For hands: "With help from a friend, I use my hands to do things like brushing my hair 
and catching a ball. I rub my eyes when I am tired or they are itchy and watery. I rub 
my nose when I have a cold or if it is runny. I use my hands to splash in the water when 
I take a bath." 

Peter asks Miss P., "Did you see the crowd around Casey's computer? People really 
thought it was neat!" 

"And did you see Casey's face when her mom told her it was a good job? She was really 

smiling and happy," said Tom. 

"I think you all did a good job. Nice work!" 
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This book is about solving problems. We learned a way to think 
about solving problems and we wanted to share it with you. We wrote 
this book when we were members of the Problem Solvers Club at Harry 
L. Johnson Elementary School in Johnson City, New York. Anybody in 
the school could be involved in the Club and kids from second, third, 
and fourth grade participated in it last year. That's us in the picture. 



Problem Solvers Club 1992 

(left to right, top first) Mr. Veech, Nicole Hayes, John McMahon, Michelle 
Henry, Sara Haun, Sar jh Bumett, Mrs. Kolbenschlag; Stacy Stashko, Tim 
Groome, Peter Mucha, Kristen Nagy, Brian Sas, Jessica O'Brien; Cliff 
Stewart, Jennifer Napoli, Ted Nead. 
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Introduction 



The Problem Solvers Club was started because we wanted to 

I write down for you how to use the Collaborative Problem Solving 

I (CPS for short) steps we leamed this year in school. What's nice 

" about CPS is that you learn to work things out with other people so 

I that everyone feels okay about the solution. Plus, you and your 

' friends get to make the decisions about which solution to try. We 

I used CPS to find solutions that were good for all kids in our school. 

I In our Problem Solvers Club we worked in cooperative groups. 

There were three groups and each group wrote one chapter in this 

I book. Mr. Veech and Mrs. Kolbenschlag worked with each group if 

we needed help. Mostly we were able to do our projects just by 

I working together. We started by writing down the five steps of Col- 

laborative Problem Solving so that everyone in the Club knew all the 

I steps. Then we worked in our groups to pick a problem we felt was 

important. After that, we used the CPS steps to try and solve that 

I problem. Then we wrote down for you how we did each step. Dr. 

Salisbury and Mrs. Palombaro put the book together for us and 

I used some of our pictures, posters, and lists to show you how our 

I projects worked at school. 

We hope you like this book and that it helps you work things 
I out at your school! 

I The five steps we followed are on the next page so you can 

follow them too. 



Collaborative Problem Solving's 5 Steps 



1 WHAT'S HAPPENING HERE? 

This is where you decide what the problem is. Sometimes that's hard 
because you know something's not right but you dont know exactly what it 
is. Talking about it with other people helped us figure things out. 

9 WHAT CAN WE DO? 

This is the fun part. It's where you can brainstorm tons of ideas about 
possible solutions. They all getwritten down so that youcanthinkabout which 

one to try first. 

a WHAT WOUl n RgALLY WORK? 

In this step you ask two questions for each possible solution. First, you 
ask: Will the solution be good for all kids? Second, you ask yourself if you or 
your group can really do this solution. Do you have all the materials you need? 
Is there enough time to do it? 

4.TAKE ACTiON! 

In this step you first have to get everyone in your group to agree on which 
solution you want to go with. Remember, you pick the solution the group thinks 
is best and try it. You can always go back and try another way if you need to. 

f>. HOW DID WE DO? 
(DID WE CHANGE THINGS?) 

In this last step you need to figure out if your solution worked the way you 
wanted it to . Did everyone's needs get met or are there still things to be worked 
out? HowdidthemembersofyourgroupfeelabouttheCPSprocess? Doyou 

need to take further action? 
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Abstract 

Including students with severe disabilities in regular classes is being 
advocated on the basis of benefits for children with and without disabilities, 
but there is little informtion on how it effects their teachers. This study 
used an ethnographic research methodology to identify effects of inclusion on 
regular class teachers in one elementary school. Teachers expressed and 
demonstrated overwhelmingly positive effects, with findings organized into 
eleven themes about teacher attitudes and practices. These fxndmgs are 
consistent with other emerging research. 
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As inclusion of students with severe disabilities in regular classes in 
neighborhood schools gains recognition as a best educational practice, 
research has examined the effects on both students with severe disabilities 
(Cole & Meyer, 1991; Halvorsen & Sailor, 1990) and students without 
disabilities (Vandercook et al., 1991). This research confirms that inclusion 
is beneficial for studentc^ with severe disabilities and, at worst, has no 
effect on students without disabilities. While special educators have become 
vocal advocates for inclusion, successfully educating children with severe 
disabilities in regular classes depends heavily upon collaboration with 
regular class teachers. Understandably, concerns hrve been raised about 
additional demands placed on these teachers, who have not been prepared to 
teach stiodents with severe disabilities or to modify general education 
curricula and instructional practices to include them. Research indicates 
that both special and regular educators have concerns about how inclusion of 
students with severe disabilities will affect them (Semmel, Abemathy, Butera, 
& Lesar, 1991). While advocating inclusion of students with mild disabilities 
in regular classes, Jenkins, Pious, and Jewell (1990) advocated against 
inclusion of students with severe disabilities, stating, "It would not be fair 
to regular classroom teachers..." and, "The line needs to be drawn somewhere 
to protect teachers from unrealistic demands..." (p. 485). 

The purpor-^ of this study was to identify the effects of integrating students 
with severe disabilities on regular education teachers in inclusive schools. 

Method 



Harry L. Johnson Elementary School (Harry L) in Johnson City, New York 
has been integrating students with severe disabilities into regular classes 
since 1986. Rather than immediately integrate all students then served in 
self-contained placements, a more gradual approach to integration was assumed: 
all kindergarten-age students would be placed in regular kindergarten classes 
and grow up with their peers. As of the 1991-92 school year, students with 
severe disabilities had been integrated into regular kindergarten classes for 
5 years, first grade for 4 years, second grade for 3 years, third grade for 2 
years, and fourth grade for the first time. As other students with severe 
disabilities moved into the school district, they also were placed in the 
grade appropriate to their age, the same class where they would be placed if 
not disabled. Although several students with disabilities were clustered in 
one kindergarten class during the first year of integration, later classes 
reflected the principle of natural proportions. Johnson City generally 
adheres to a neighborhood school philosophy, but the architectural barriers of 
the other elementary school have resulted 3.n all children with physical 
disabilities attending Harry L School. 

Harry L educates approximately 650 children, including 8 students 
considered to have severe disabilities, in grades K through 4. Another 5 
students with severe disabilities have attended Harry L at various times since 
1986. There are 24 regular class teachers, 4 support (special education) 
teachers, and 10 special education aides. All teachers work in teams, and 
specials (art, music, physical education) are scheduled so each team has joint 
planning time. School district philosophy promotes inclusion, a team 
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approach, mastery learning, cooperative learning, and event driven curricula, 
all as means to ensure student success. Teachers at Harry L express 
commitment tc tt.ese approaches. 

Regular class teachers who had educated children with severe 
disabilities as integral members of their class for one or more years, and the 
special education teachers who supported them, were invited to participate. 
Three special education teachers and eight regular class teachers were 
identified. The school principal discussed the project with eligible 
Sachers, and all agreed to participate. The PI sent a ^^^ter to 

describing the project to each teacher (see Appendix A) ^1111 teachers 
participated in the interview portion of the study. Only 4 of the 6 regular 
class teachers had students with severe disabilities in their classes at the 
time of the study, however, so they were the only ones observed during the 

second part of the study. . . . • j., u 

Because eligible teachers were already participating in other research 
and systems change activities, the school principal introduced this project to 
the teachers and ascertained their interest prior to contact from the PI> so 
no one would feel pressured to participate. At the conclusion of the study, 
participants were each awarded a small honorarium as compensation for their 
time and effort. The PI consulted with the school principal to determine the 
form and timing of compensation; they informed teachers about the honorarium 
onl> after the study was concluded, to avoid influencing decisions about 
participation . 

Prorsedure 

Teachers' perceptions of effects of integrating students with severe 
disabilities were identified through a series of semi-structured interviews, 
and triangulated with results of a questionnaire, direct observation, and 
review of extant data. For purposes of this study, "students with severe 
disabilities" was defined as students performing at the moderate, severe, or 
profound levels of mental retardation, including students with multiple 
disabilities. Teachers were reminded that the population did not include 
students with severe emotional disturbance. To further define the population, 
teachers named 13 current and former students considered to have severe 
disabilities, as well as students who were not included in the population. 

Tnit.ini i nterview . Ten teachers participated in a semi-structured 
interview on January 21, 1992. The interview was held during school hours and 
lasted approximately 2 hours. Another grant funded substitute teachers so 
participants could be released from their classes. The following questions 
served as a guide for the initial interview. 

How long have children with severe disabilities been members ot your 
class? How many children total? 

How are students with severe disabilities included in your class.-' 
Has including them in your class influenced you teaching? If so, how? 
(e.g., selection of materials, groupings, delivery of instruction, dealing 
with problem behavior, discussion of disabilities/different 
abilities/difference, accommodation for disabilities in your class) 

Has inclusion influenced your approach to teamwork? If so, how? (e.g., 
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type and frequency of meetings, strategies for program planning, 
I relationship with other professionals, relationship with parents) 

I Do you now/did you previously participate in lEP development? Has 

inclusion of students with severe disabilities influenced your approach to 
I lEPs/your role in lEP meetings? 

I Has inclusion influenced your view of yourself as a professional? If 

so, how? Has inclusion influenced your view of others? If so, how? Has 
inclusion influenced your view of children with disabilities? If so, how? 

I The interview was audiotaped and videotaped, and then transcribed. The 

videotape was used to identify speakers during transcription and to inform one 
I teacher who missed the group interview. The principal investigator (PI) and a 

I research assistant (RA) (a graduate student in special education) 

independently identified themes reflected in the interview, with a high level 
^ of agreement. Standard methods of content analysis (see e,g.; Bogdan & 

I Biklen, 1982) were used. On this basis, the PI established working titles and 

' definitions for each theme. 

I Individnal interviews . Approximately one month after the group 

I interview, individual interviews were initiated. Prior to the individual 

interviews, teachers were provided with the questions listed above, so they 

■ could prepare to expand on the firsts interview. The individual interviews 
I began with review of these questions, with opportunities to elaborate or 

clarify the individual's view on each question. Special education teachers 
were encouraged to answer questions in relation to both themselves and the 
I regular class teachers with whom they worked. In addition, the PI asked the 

I following questions that arose during analysis of the first interview: 

Do support teachers plan with your team? Provide training? Do 
I therapists plan with your team? Provide training? Do therapists have the 

I same understanding of classroom expectations as other support personnel? Is 

training reciprocal? 

m What is meant by **developmentally appropriate practices" related to 

I curriculum and materials? Was adoption something that would have happened 

anyway, without students with severe disabilities in your class? How does 
this differ for primary and elementary grades? Do elementary grade teachers 

I use more manipulatives and creative activities (or oust primary teachers)? 

I What is meant by "kid watching" for assessment? 

How has your perspective about what is important changed (i,e., what is 

I worth spending energy on)? 

I Was "success for a?l" a new attitude for you? If so, how did your 

attitude change? 

. How important is Collaborative Problem Solving in your approach? Do you 

I have an expectation of inclusion? If so, did the success of CPS help create 

■ that expectation, or did CPS help actualize an expectation you already had? 

Has your teaching style changed? If so, how? Did a flexible style 
I allow you to include students with severe disabilities more easily, or did 

I including them require you to be more flexible? 

After having students with severe disabilities in your class, were there 
I years when students with severe disabilities were not in your class? If so, 

I were there influences that carried over or did not carry over to that year? 

Much of the discussion has focused on professional issues. Has having 
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students with severe disabilities in your class affected you on a personal 

''"''\ndivS;a5°Sterviews were scheduled daring work hours at the ti^ that 
best suitii each teacher: before students arrived in the morning during the 
teachS's lunch break, or after students left in the afternoon. Each 
^^t^lel ^tU from 30 to 60 "-utes depending uponthe ti.e avaxl^le^ 
Although two interviews with each teacher had been planned, the PI identitiea 
few^ tSmes or questions and few teachers indicated they had more to say 
after the first individual interview. When teachers did have additional 
S^Ution a'second interview "--^^-tyi. Whether int^^^^ 
twice all teachers were interviewed individually a total of 45 to au minutes. 
SdSiduai SeSCLws were andiotaped, transcribed, and the content analyzed 
using the themes identified in the first group interview. 

T?4n.1 ^ronn ^nt^rv^Bw. Ten of the 11 teachers participated / j;"^! 
group interview on April 27. 1932. The interview was held after =f °ol and 
l^Zd approximately one hour. Prior to the interview, participants were 
pJ^vSe^with a written report of preliminary results^ which were reviewed^^ 
during the interview. Thus the group interview served as a merf^er check, 
offering participants the opportunity to agree, disagree, clarify, and 
elaborSe on findings to date. The PI also used the group forum to ask about 
ieas where there seemed to be conflicting views^ This interview was 
audiotaped, videotaped, transcribed, and analyzed. 

Questionnaire. During the interviews, teachers f ten reported using 
specific strategies (e.g., cooperative learning groups) or being guided by 
SrSii philos4ies. To clarify the extent of these strategies and beliefs, 
both for individual teachers and among the teachers as a group, the t-i 
d^elopLi^ two-page questionnaire (see Appendix B). The 

distributed during the final interview, completed — V-ously, -l^-^ad 
by a teacher the following week. Questionnaires were returned ^7 8 teachers, 
deluding 6 classroom teachers, 1 support teacher, and 1 teacher who did not 
SenU^her/his role. Respondents represented all grades in the builds- 
Results are compiled in Appendix B and discussed in relation to each theme. 

X^ ^r>^r^i■ nhc^e^-vation . The interviews and questionnaire identified 
teachers pe-ceptions of how inclusion of students with severe disabilities had 
i^?luenc professionally. Supporting evidence for each theme was sought 

through direct observation of classroom instruction and team meetings, i he Pi 
developed a protocol to observe classroom instruction for evidence of the 
S:S?Sentified during interviews (see Appendix C). Using thxs protocol 
the PI and GA conducted approximately 7 hours of observation on 10 occasions 
and the RA conducted approximately 4 hours of observation on 6 occasions, 
Spring the months of March, April, and Hay, 1992. Observations "^^^ ?«de in 4 
classrooms, consisting of 1 kindergarten. 2 first grades, J- fourth grade _ 
The PI and RA conducted parts of 6 observations jointly to establish agreement 
both in use of the observation protocol and in recognition of ^^^^1^° during 
phenomena. The PI also observed one team meeting for each of 2 teams during 
the month of May. No specific protocol was used for these observations. 

Additional classroom observations were scheduled but cancelled due to 
student absence or scheduling conflicts (e.g., student evaluation, pull-cut 
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therapy session). Another conflict was in the Research Assistant's work load. 
Initial project planning was for the Research Assistant to conduct the 
maoority of observations, with the PI performing reliability checks. The ElA 
was also responsible for transcribing interviews, however, which took more 
time than expected and limited the RA's availability for direct observation. 
A third limiting factor was that, as noted previously, only 4 of the 8 regular 
class teachers eligible to participate in this study had students with severe 
disabilities on their class lists at the time of the study. While every 
effort was made to observe classrooms in a representative way, additional 
observations would have been desirable. 

Kxtant data . Dr. Christine Salisbury, of SUNY-Binghamton; collected 
extensive data in the target classrooms during a three-year Collaborative 
Education Project, and made these data available for analysis. The school 
principal also agreed to make administrative records available as appropriate 
for corroboration. 

Results 

Teachers identified and provided exascples of several ways they had been 
effected by including students with severe disabilities in their classes. 
Evidence of these effects was found through a variety of sources. It is 
important to note that all teachers reported some of the effects described 
below, but all teachers did not experience the same effects. The effects are 
discussed related to the following themes: 

Teaching and Learning about Disabilities 

Curriculum and Materials 

Success for All 

Collaborative Problem Solving 

Expectation of Inclusion 

Teams 

Student Assessment and lEPs 

Flexibility 

Let It Go 

Stress 

Accountab i 1 i ty 

In reporting these findings, students have pseudonyms, while teachers are 
identified by the grade level they teach or support. Some regular class 
teachers have taugnt more than one grade during the period when students with 
severe disabilities were educated in inclusive classes. For example, the 
"kindergarten/fourth grade teacher" formerly taught kindergarten, and was 
teaching fourth grade at the time of these interviews. One teacher, the 
"second & third grade teacher" taught a combined class of second and third 
graders. The special educators are identified as support teachers for certain 
grades . 

Teachi ng and Learning about Disabilities 

Teachers reported learning a great deal about disabilities because they 
have these students in their classes. For the most part, information is 
provided incidentally during team planning meetings, in brief conversations 
sprinkled through the instructional day, and during incidental teacher 
modeling and observing. The teachers, in turn, provide ongoing education of 
all children about children with disabilities. The most directed education 
about children with disabilities occurs during kindergarten .id first grade, 
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^out ciiSren with dissbilities occurs during kindergarten and fxrst grade, 
«hpn -nclusion first occurs and the children lack knowledge. . ^ 

A reEl^ of the kindergarten and first g^^^ej^urrxculum is for the 

support SEher to teach lessons about diversity using books such^as Mike 
!:;S'^n-ff.r.nt and ftmift nnri t.hn Hf^H Kid. These lessons are scheduled for 
early in the fall. 

First grade teacher: [The support teacher] would 
Circle of Friends with the kids, and then we would talk about ways that 
children were alike. We would talk about Sara and them, and how they 
!u like to Lve friends and they all like snack tine. . and so does 
Sara. And then we talked about differences. Some of us are tall, 
iSe of us are short, some of us are fat, some of us are than.... And 
^rtSU that reali; helped a lot with both Mark and Sara .W3^ showing 
the children At first they were very inquisitive about, WJls bara 
weLSS tS brace?" and [the support teacher] brought in the brace and 
trSdit on some of the children and «cplained to the children why Sara 



wears it. 



In the primary grades, children are also taught about how to interact 
with clLsmtes^ severe disabilities in the course of routine activities. 

Kindergarten teacher: I said, "Jeff , have you had a chance to be 
[Mary's] buddy yet?" and he said, "I don't know.* I knew he hadn t. 
Andhe said, "What do I do?" So we went through what everyone else had 
b^en doing, but he wasn't too sure. He had to put his h^d on Mary s 
back todaj because we let [the rabbit] out.... So Jeff ^ad to get 
behind Mary because she sometimes, goes backwards, and he had to 

put his SJd on her. I think he kind of liked it. I m amicus to see 
hijn tomorrow because he was one who was kind of holding back. 

As children move into higher grades, information is provided more on an 
as needed basis. Teachers recalled three such incidents. 

Second grade teacher: Hy children were ^°thering Wy and Jo^ 
They would not let them do things by themselves. And I f:^^}!^ 
sit down and have a class meeting with my class and say, I think it s 
wonderful that you're helpful, and there are times when we re going to 
need you. but they need space, and you're not giving them any space. 

Second & third grade teacher: Kelly was in the bathroom today and 
she was screaming, and you could hear it in our room because we re next 
to the bathroom. So all my girls go trotting out and th«y all 
standing in the bathroom with their hands over their ears. We didn t 
S was in the stall, so I came in to check and ^-ke sure it wasn t 
somebody who wh. hurt. . . . CT]he aide poked her head out and said, I m 
in here with Kelly." And so then I had to take these girls in and 
explain to them what was going on because they hadn't been exposed to 
it. 
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Second/fourth grade teacher: That led to a great discussion in my 
room because [Kelly] comes down ray hall.... Somebody said, "Why does 
Kelly scream all the time?" And I said, "Well, what do you think about 
that?" "Well, why does Sara cry all the time?" "Why does Jamie hit all 

the time?" And it really led to a big discussion about the children 

Somebody said, "It's how they get their feelings out." Somebody asked, 
"Every time Sara cries, does it mean she's hurting or something's 
hurting her?" And somebody said, "Well, no. She was crying the other 

day when we took her out of the reading comer She was probably mad 

that we had to take her out and that that time had to end. Or if she's 
doing something she really likes, that's the only way she can relay her 
feelings." And then it got into some kids really want to be with Sara 
and some are hesitant, and it got to, "Why do you tW'^k that is?" And 
some of the kids said, "Well, sometimes she gets really stiff and her 
eyes go back." And it led into a seizure discussion. 

Eventually the children start educating the adults, both influencing 
attitudes and modeling strategies. Exaii5>les were given during the inteirviews. 

Second grade teacher: The children seem so natural, especially by 
the time they're in second grade. They have developed relationships 
from kindergarten and first grade. And I think that the first year that 
the teacher has children with these kinds of needs in the room, that 
adult is coming with a certain amount of baggage, so to speak, and I 
think it's wonderful to watch the children, because it's so natural for 

them If you just kind of stand back and let it flow, you start 

getting rid of some of that baggage. 

Second & third grade teacher: Last year I had Mark and Sara nd I 
was a first year teacher and I didn't really know how it was going to be 
just to have 24 kids in my room, let alone these two. And I remember 
thinking this was going to be beyond me even to do this. And [the 
support teacher] gave me the lead on this. He said, "Just let the kids 
go with it. Just watch the kids and see what they do." So for the 
first week, I really just stood back and watched the kids and they 
really taught me how I was supposed to be with these children. It 
wasn't anything that someone sat me down and said, "Now, this is what 
you do with them." The kids definitely tell you what you should do with 
them. They know, because they've been with them since kindergarten, and 
they know them and they know their little quirks, and what they like and 
don't like. 

First grade teacher: [An aide had taken one child to the bathroom 
and another child, waiting outside, started screaming.] And [the aide] 
said the screaming stopped all of a sudden. And she came out and there 
was [a child without disabilities] stroking Kelly's back and calming her 
down. It was totally natural. . . . See what th-^ kids do with the 
situation. They handle it fine. 

Second/fourth grade teacher: A sub came in at the beginning of 
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the year and it was 9:30. and Stacy came up and said, "Sara's supposed 
to tevrherbrices on right now." It's something you don t focus on 
every minute, but they know 

Support teacher for second, third, & fourth grade: One of the 
nicest things for [the regular class teachers] as a big offshoot of 
Sclusion^ that they're having stuff they never had the chance to 

wSen^hey were in school. The kids are growing up learning sign 
iaSlage. The\ids - ^^^^^^^^^ he 

Sr^"^ ^,rU's1rt-somethSf ih^?^ Or tl. kids, tell , 

$S teacher "You know, we're out of Wipes. We've got to have Wipes. 

Understanding the nature of a student's disability has enabled teachers 
to be more toSraSI of some instructional and behavioral challenges While 
teachers still see students with problem behavior as ^^^^^^^^^J^^^S '° 
inclusion, teachers more often recognize problem behavior as an exaggerated 
form of typical behavior. 

First/fourth grade teacher: Over the last five years, since we've 
had children with social needs in the building one thing that we ve 
absolutely learned is that kids are kids are kids And where some of 
these behaviors are a lot more exaggerated than they ^^^^^J^f and 
kids, nnhndv likes to come in off the playground. ... And with Jeff, and 
John andRandy, and with hearing impaired children, and emotionally 
disturbed children, I really wanted to see growth at the^J^^/^^^;. ^ 
wanted these disruptive behaviors to stop immediately and they don t 
But then I had a couple other kids who are really as much or more of a 
problem last year who aren't classified. They were typical kids w^o 
weren't typical. And so I think one advantage we ve had in the last 
fZe yearfis that we've begun to look at children as ^^dividuals And 
when something is more exaggerated with a classified child it has to be 
dealt with, and then sometimes when we have children who axen t 
classified who have some of these exaggerated behaviors, we have to 
problem solve that individually also. 

All eight teachers who completed the questionnaire about inclusion 
reoorted that they teach about students with disabilities both as a formal 
pSr'f tie curSculum and incidentally, as the need arises^ J^S^bflSer 
observations, discrete incidents of teaching and learning about disabilities 
T^TZt ^served. The ease with which regular class teachers and students 
wiSou? disabilities interacted with students with severe disabilities and 
responded to specific student needs was evident, however. 

A thiid level effect was also discovered in one kindergarten and one 
fourth grade. Each class had a student teacher who. as an integral part ot 
her practice teaching in elementary education, was learning about students 
wl^h disabilities as well as the values that support inclusion, ^trategxes 
that promote inclusion, and the outcomes that result from xnclusion_ One 
student teacher was eager to talk about how this experience affected her. 
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Fourth grade student teacher: Because I'm from the traiiitional 
ideas of the school, that [students with severe disabilities] were 
always in a separate class, I didn't really stop to think about what 
would happen if they weren't [in separate classes] anymore, ... and 
that's so sad when I think back on it. When I walked into that class, I 

was very shocked to see Sara sitting there At first I felt a lot of 

pity toward her, and I know now that's not the answer. It was so 
natural, that I didn't notice her 'til maybe ten minutes after I was 
there. And that amazed me. I thought, "I can't believe I didn't see^ 
this girl sitting there!" And when I got home, I thought, "How is this 
ever going to work in a classroom like this? You've got 21 students 
that are functioning at a certain level, and then you've got this other 
girl who is obviously not up to where these other kids are."...^ 

The one thing that really stuck out in my mind is that it's not 
only wonderful for Sara to be there, but the other children, it teaches 
them so very much: cooperation, compassion. The first half of the 
semester, I thought they were being nice to her because she was disabled 

and they feel real sorry for this girl. But by the mixldle of the 
semester, I realized they didn't think about it like that. Only I 

did This little girl was one of them 

The kids kept telling me certain things that would excite Sara, 
and I thought ... they were dust wanting to believe that. "If you wear 
the color red, that's really good, and these neon colors really excite 
her." And one day, I actually saw her follow the color red and smile, 

and there was a whole transformation for me I think of these poor 

kids in segregated classrooms An aide or a teacher can only do so 

much as far as inspiring this student, but the kids were with her, and 
they were doing things with her, they were talking to her, they were 

touching her. Sara had constant stimulation the entire day 

We did a tape of government sounds dust for Sara [as- part of a 
unit on government] and the kids were so into it, they felt like they 
were giving her something so special, and I looked at it as though we 
were giving Sara this special present. And [the cooperating teacher] 
said, "That's not true. You're giving her the education she deserves. 
You're not giving her anything above and beyond what she's supposed to 
have. It's not a gift. It's expected." ... So we totally revanped how 
we were going to give it to her ... so it was dust part of our 

lesson We were doing [another prodect], and [some kids] kept 

saying, "Why don't we feature Sara, because that would be really nice?" 
And this little girl raised her hand and said, "But wait. I don't think 
that's a good idea. All of us are special in our own way." And I 
thought, "Wow! " ... 

Just to be a neophyte teacher like that, dust entering the system, 
it was culture shock, but by the end of the semester when I walked out 
of there, I was definitely an advocate, and there would be nothing to 

change my mind If I went into a classroom now where there was a 

student like Sara, I would not feel nervous, and that's a very iii5)ortant 
thing to me. I walked in there [the first day] and honestly, when I saw 
Sara I started to have tears in my eyes. I said, "This poor little 
girl." And yet, when I left, I thought she was the happiest thing I had 
ever seen. Even the little kids that are sometimes little pains in the 
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But they were certainly different tears from the first day. 



my eyes. 



Oirrinillim nnti Mnt . Bri a l s ,t Harry L have studied and adopted 

Daring the past Si^/^^^' SveSSd by Sational tesooiation 

•■developmentally oupropriate practices as ^^^^ 2? ° .^ed from an 

tor Bducatl^, °* :r'iai?S atiyeraS^rr methods, 

KlS^r^jXSI^Tair=S^|^Si||l^^^^^ or ;ot they had 

SnefiSeS Srilidents. During the interviews, teachers described their 
thinking. 

First firade teacher A: I think I used the children with special 
needs !i pLf ^ Scuse to do things I wanted to in the classroom, 
ZtLTorTl didn't feel I had legiti^te reasons. 1^"^ -,f^ 3^ 
stations and the kids rotate from one to another. I always te^-^ 
Irf t^le or a clay table was kind of frivolous, that I shouldn t do 
S^t^re once or twice a week, because what are the kids really 

^e?tiS out^ it? But once I started working with [two students with 
K^SSi?ies wh^l still struggle a bit with first grade curriculum, I 
thoSSt "Sell if we-ri reSSg about birds and doing math f^-t ^.rds, 
;S , o«A m«kP clav birds Everybody can be successful doing that. ... 
S^tSS SiSr leL^iS about ^re ^evel^entally ^rcpriat^ gactices 
tor first graders, I realized I don't need an excuse.... All kids can 
benefit from it. 

First grade teacher B: This time I was using real coins. Years 
ago I wouS £ve used cardboard coins that came in the book. I would 
Sve hS all the kids with their little envelopes of -rf^board coins and 
Si^^azy because they were dropping them or couldn t fmd the right 
nnir I^so would probably have used the picture coins on a ditto 
sheet Ld ^ ?he klL adding up di.es and nickels using picture coins, 
which I^ven ha.e a hard time telling which is a dxme and which is a 
penny in the pictures. 

Support teacher for kindergarten & first grade: I think n°«; J^^" 
I first walked into kindergarten, what a nightmare. There were three 
^orSook^ inlindergarten that they had to do. I -^^^.^^.^^^f ^ 

little kids were doing paper and pencil tasks. . . - ^hese activities 
didn't lend themselves very easily to adapt ^° .^^^7°"^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 
included. And little by little, it «as like, Well, l^t s not order 
Sat for next year. Instead of the math book, let s do more 
^ipulatives. Let's get rid of the language arts "°rkbook_ 

Kindergarten/first grade teacher: I was f ''^^ 
workbooks for these little kindergarten kids. And I remember [a 
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university faculty member] coming over and saying, "Oh my/' and I said, 
"We have to do these. This is what I'm supposed to be doing." And it^ 
really made us look at developmen tally appropriate practices, and that's 
when all this stuff started. And I kept saying, *'I can't do this. I 
can't do these workbooks with these kids. What are we going to do?" ... 
We started getting information on developmentally appropriate practices, 
from NAEYC, and all those kinds of things, because it was wrong [to do 
the workbooks]. And probably we would have kept doing it if we hadn't 
had children with special needs. 

First grade teacher: When I started working with [students with 
disabilities] I felt like everything went pretty smoothly, because we 
had already started getting into developmentally appropriate practices 
and doing stations, not having a teacher stand in front of the room. ^ 

Support teacher for kindergarten & first grade: And if one child 
needs manipulatives, putting them in the middle of the table and saying, 
"Anybody who needs them can use them," and not pointing out that hs 
really needs to use them. 

An effort was made to corroborate this reported shift by analyzing 
materials orders for relationships between placement of students with severe 
disabilities with a teacher and the types of materials the teacher ordered. 
Unfortunately, school records do not indicate which teacher ordered which 
materials, so correlations could not be determined. 

One special education teacher also noted that recognition of 
developmentally appropriate practices had positively influenced her view of an 
appropriate curriculum for students with severe disabilities. 

Support teacher for kindergarten & first grade: When we first 
started back in 87, I really strongly thought that nothing should be 
taught that wasn't functional. We were in a classroom with other five 
and six year olds, and I would look at the activities they were doing, 
and if I didn't believe they would have an outcome for future 
environments, I would say, "No, we can't participate in that."... Yes 
they need to be taught functional skills, but that social aspect . needed 
to be included, and ... it's OR for a five year old child to be a five 
year old child. 

When students with severe disabilities could not successfully 
participate in regular class activities, teachers reported making 
individualized curriculum adaptations. Class observations confirmed the 
following general approach to curriculum adaptation: 

Same task, easier step: While other first graders worked on 
writing numeral to 100, Todd worked on writing numerals to 10. 

Same task, adapted materials: While other first graders made 
cards for a friend, Ben wrote his greeting on the computer. 

Same activity, different task: While other firrt graders sang a 
song, Kelly was taught to sit with the group, wear headphones to hear a 
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taped song, and hold her hands on the speaker of the tape recorder^ 
wSS other fburth graders reviewed their math homework, one student 
S 1 hold a neon crayon and write answers on the page. When the 

SleS lei ^h^pi>er she^h^ed a red flashlight on the part she was 
reSSg Saxa's Sal related to head control, grasp, and vxsxon. 

Pnvnllpl activity: While other first graders worked at stations, 
Kellv S of f erS a iSiety of materials and activities in the area of 
each^sS^i^ ^ one poiJt she left the cla^room, carryong her bag, 
?or a triple the bathroom and then to the nurse s off xce for 
ror a trip o^riressed needs related to health, toileting, and 

Sief rthe^choS^^ leSSted har ne«i to change activity »ore 
frequently than other students. 

^^^r'^.:rfi^^tr^r. x.'A ^^^^ 

learning styles. 

Support teacher for second, third, & fourth grade: 
',nd we drew the equator on them, and we put the North and S..uth Pole in 
Sth tootSiclS.^And some of that was .f^^Sllii;^^^" 
know his hand strength was really poor.^ And ^^^.^°^/^^3j^3\he 
activities was fun for him, and he was ^volved "^^h th\^^^^ °^ 
kids, and they were learning something at another level too. 

Second/fourth grade teacher: I used to have ^^^^ 
manipulatives were just for K-1-2 or early primary. . J^^^^^jf .g^^^t 
love to work hands-on more than anything. ... I ^^/^^^^^^^^^^^JtcP or 
time I offered just one way to assess, or one way of guided P^acticP or 
one way of independent practice. They always have Jl^^^"^^. 
did TculminatiSg activity today. Some of them are do^ board ^es, 
some of them are doing dioramas; some of them are doing a story map. 
YoSknow, there are many different learners. You have to offer a 
variety of ways. 

In response to the questionnaire on inclusion, all ^i^^^. ^^^^^^^^^^ 
^or^o^fpH that they usually or frequently planned lessons for their classes so 
:ri°ftSen£'ca^'us: mani^ulatives, so ^-sons -ach stu^ent^ w^^^^^^ 
learning styles, so students can demonstrate knowledge in varied "^ys, so 

oith comDetitive goal structures or same ability groupings. These practices, 
eiSenHurS clSroom observations, appear to be both a necessary condition 
for Sid 31 ect of successful efforts to include students with severe 
disabilities in regular class activities. 

^unr.R<^^ f pr All 
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The school district has the stated belief that "All children can and 
will learn well." When asked directly about this belief, all teachers 
endorsed it quite emphatically. In other discussions, however, teachers 
conceded that they hadn't always "walked the talk" and that having students 
with severe disabilities in their classes helped bring deeper meaning to their 
belief . 

First/fourth grade teacher: Seven years ago when I was teaching 
on a 4-5 team at Harry L, I had some learning disabled children in my 

class When those children were in ray room, they had to do what 

everyone else had. We were out for mastery and everyone had to fit the 
same mold. And even though we said we looked at the children as 
individuals, I don't think we were until we got into the developmentally 
appropriate practices, and we started thinking together and we started 
letting synergism happen. We started bringing the OT and the PT and the 
speech teacher into the classroom and everybody started to work 
collaboratively, and now all of a sudden we're seeixig a lot in children 
other than the classified children that we never saw before. 

First grade teacher: [Having students with severe disabilities in 
the class] has made me much more comfortable with altering the 
expectations for children as needed, and much more comfortable with the 
fact that children learn at different rates and there axe different 

learning styles I remember feeling very frustrated about it. But 

now I'm very comfortable with, [a child with learning disabilities] 
might not learn to read this year, but he will certainly learn to read 

sometime I think it took me a while to realize what Jill's success 

would be I felt like [Jill] would make progress, but it took me a 

while to realize the adaptations were fine, that it was OK When we 

were playing a game of number bingo, she could be right with us doing 
it. She did what her peers were doing with oust modified . 

expectations I always realized she would be successful in some way, 

but being able to include her and measure her success and seeing it on a 
daily basis was something I learned from having her in ray room. 

With their commitment to success, teachers were concerned about what 
would be expected of the students with severe disabilities when placed in 
regular classes. 

First/fourth grade teacher: One of the things we talked about in 
the beginning years ago was that we didn't want a watered down special 
ed program... and I kept wondering if that's what we were producing in 
some cases. [The support teacher] helped me with that a lot. But as we 
kept going and finding different ways for kids to exhibit learning, what 
we found was that our standards of performance were not being watered 
down. We were doing the branching out and taking the kids to higher 
. eve Is that we should have been doing all along. 

As discussed under Cnrriculnin »nH MatRrials, having children with severe 
disabilities in their classrooms moved teachers to re-examine their approach. 
As they redesigned curriculum, materials, and methods for the students with 
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severe disabilities, they also saw how others could be more successful. 

just once a week, on a special Friday, 

Support teacher for second, third, & fourth grade: [A third gr^e 
teacherl'^'t that happy with what the ^J^s were le^xog^ so she 
u ^w4-%4- ,'.r> «<- 1-Vift team meeting and she decoded to go witn activii-y 

it And they were doing things that were meaningful, hands on, that 
PatriS a^d JorcoulTStay with. . . . Or even with ^-^s who have a hard 

ti^e structuring their thoughts to put them ^^^°"^^^^^°^^^^ters 
tell a storv iust having them draw a picture instead of using letters. 
jSt L tS^iUh the pictures to tell the story; draw it out. If you can 
Retell it ?St's^^ of storytelling, isn't it? So having them go to 
t^ lo^t ^ theHaving them work on taking the picture now to words 
and sentences and -chunking them up. 

Teachers now recognize and look f<jr individual rates of progress and le^ing 
Styles for all thSr students, aK reflected in descriptions of two students 
without identified disabilities. 

Kindergarten teacher: He's always moving, always moving He 
can't sS stm. I can't ask him to sit still. He can go in the back 
Z mole aJoi^ He takes in everything like a sponge. He may be 
^vi^ but what I'm reading or what he's doing, he s absorb^. And 
the^ings he comes back with are absolutely ; 
said "Sit," I think he'd be sitting there just thinking. She s making 
me sit he^e." ... But when he's allowed the freedom to move about . . . 
[he's] taking it all in. 

First grade teacher: I gave them a lot of different coins and had 
them add Sem up for me. And I had one little child, while she was 
waSiS fo^ - ?o get to her, she was patterning "^^h ^h-^^^.^^^.^T' 
nickel-dime-nickel-dime. And she was very proud of it. Previously 
^hink I would have been dust aghast. "You're not supposed to be 
oaSerniS you^re supposed to be adding." Whereas now, I looked at 
?^?S^Sd a^d realizS that developmentally. that's where was. and 
io I encouraged her to expand on her patterns and made a note ttet I 
would get bSk to her later. ... And it was wonderful. She looked at me 
and said, "I'm really smart," and I said, Yes you axe. 

Teachers at Harry L put more emphasis on cooperative goal structures 
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than on conqpetition . Questionnaire respondents indicated that they usually or 
frequently use cooperative goal structures and mixed ability groupings and 
only occasionally or never use competitive goal structures and same ability 
groupings. Although these strategies were used and advocated at Harry L prior 
to inclusion of students with severe disabilities, inclusion seems to have 
strengthened teachers convictions about and broadened their applications of 
heterogeneous cooperative groups. Teachers have also found that, when 
including students with disabilities, ensuring success for all students means 
being intentional about group composition. 

Second & third grade teacher: You have to match up more 
carefully. You can't just give a random match-up and say, "OK go sit 
where you want to sit in these groups." If you put students with Mark 
and Sara who aren't receptive to Mark and Sara, they're both going to 
lose in the group because [the children without disabilities] are not 
going to have a partner who will work with them and Mark and Sara are 
not going to have someone who will be more receptive to them. 

First/fourth grade teacher: What we've found is that in some 
cases it's a lot better to leave the children with someone, with a 
partner that we know they can work with, rather than give them an 
additional difficulty to work through. So with children with special 
needs, we talk to them privately and ask sometimes if thiu is warranted, 
"Who would you like to work with? Would you like to sit at this table? 
I think you would be really good with " 

Teachers reported that they have moved from "mainstr earning" (having 
children with disabilities in the class without supports or adaptations) to 
"inclusion" and integration (ensuring participation and success by providing 
appropriate prograiomatic and social supports). 

Second/fourth grade teacher: Even though Mark and Sara didn't 
look like typical second graders, I really had set in my mind in the 
beginning, "OK, they have to learn their addition facts in second grade. 
They have to be reading on a second grade level by the time they get out 
of here." I really had that in the back of my head. And I think that's 
a big thing for teachers. They really feel like they're responsible for 
getting through the curriculum no matter what type of disability the 

child has [The support teacher explained,] "Well, Sara's goal is to 

respond to the color red, because she really likes red, and someday 
maybe we can get her to use a communication system with her eyes 
responding to a color." Then you start to understand. But it made me 
become more flexible with knowing that maybe I will partly be 
responsible for some of the goals that she needs to meet, but she's not 
going to read and that's not her primary goal. 

Later this teacher's fourth grade class was observed during a lesson 
about customs of Iroquois Indians. After an introductory discussion, students 
generated ideas in cooperative groups, and then brought their ideas back to a 
large group discussion. Sara, who has severe disabilities, including 
blindness and severe developmental delay, is a regular member of a cooperative 
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firoup While all the groups listed their ideas on paper, Sara's group wrote 
STred transparency on a backlit easel positioned where Sara could see it 
sL^'slrourSSers'pericdically check«l -e ^^^e"' ^ 
her to regain her attention, and repositioned her head if necessary. 

In the past, concerns had been raised about whether attention to the 
needs of students with severe disabilities might take away from meeting the 

of other students. In contrast, teachers ej^resssd ?-»^^t^°^^^e 
belief that success for students with severe disabilities increased success 
foi others One of the desired exit behaviors for students in the Johnson 
CiL CenSal sSw D^trict is concern for others, and inclusion of students 
with seveS d!sS?ii?ies at Harry L is clearly achieving that outcome . On a 
Bore pragmatic level, however, teachers consistently expressed b^j-^^ /hat 
their efforts to include students with severe disabilities was helping them 
become better teachers for all students. 

First grade teacher: You know, I had so much support. And extra 
personnel to help out, that you're child actually gains more. And not 
to mention gaining more in the area of concern for others, ... but even 
just with the academics. The typical children gain so much because 
there's an extra pair of hands in the room. 

First/fourth grade teacher: Because of the way the teams operate, 
teams with children with special needs have the teacher with special ed 
expertise- So we look ahead at what we're going to be teaching and take 
into account the lEP and the needs of those children along with 
everybody else. So just as we look ahead and see what we re going to do 
to meet the needs of other kids, that's the case here too. . . In no 
case, ever, is that a detriment to other children in the ..class. What 
we're finding is that when we use techniques that have been 
traditionally used in special ed, everybody is learning better. And 
that is not a problem; that's an asset. 

fnllnhnrnt iw PrnhlRin Solving ^.^ ^ j ^ • u^ 

Another desired exit behavior for Johnson City students is problem 
solving Several teachers at Harry L participated in a Collaborative 
Education Project in which they learned "collaborative problem solving, a 
formal problem solving process applied to enhance successful integration of 
students with severe disabilities in regular education contexts (Salisbury & 
Palombaro, 1991). In this process, children without disabilities become 
partners with adults to adapt activities, and often take the lead and 
facilitate problem solving. Although not all teachers had been formally 
trained in the formal process, they all expressed enthusiasm for having the 
students help devise strategies for inclusion, both because of the quality of 
their solutions and becaiase of the learning that occurs m the process. 

Second grade teacher: I find that the children have better ideas 
than I do And they're more natural. I might get the ideas, but they 
become very phoney and set up, whereas kids are very honest and open. 

Kindergarten teacher: They have some really good ideas, some 
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really creative ideas. And sometimes we think of things that would make 
it easier for us, or make it easier for the aides, . , , But the children 
think of more creative ways that they think would be fun, or that they 
think would be interesting. 

Support teacher for second, third, & fourth grade: (Referring to 
a game devised for a student with severe disabilities) You let the kids 
try and go through problem solving, but also fail. Fail is a bad word 
maybe, but have something that doesn't work, redo it, go back and do it 
again\ . . But you can, as an adult, be teBi)ted to say, "Oh no, that's 
not going to work." And you can stop it right there and let it go no 

further But letting kids go through that process and not having 

things work the first time is really important [The game] didn't 

work. It all flopped. And Michael built it with [the stiident with 

severe disabilities]. Tape s'^nd rubber bands and pencils You know 

the physics of tape, and weight, and you know force. And the kids don't 
know those properties, and it's good that they don't. And things are 
going to fall down with a certain weight, but let it fall. Because then 
they can oust find out how to hold it up better next time. 

The teachers also found that involving the class in problem solving was 
natural, because often it was the students who first saw the need, who had 
vested interests in solutions, and who were influential in implementing 
solutions. 

Second & third grade teacher: The kids are the ones who helped me 

problem solve how we were going to get Mark and Sara in on this And 

with Mark and Sara there in their day-to-day life since kindergarten, 
it's just something that happens naturally with them. If I had to sit 
down and think, "How am I going to include Mark and Sara in this?" I 
would rack my brain and be there for hours and probably come up with 
nothing. But these kids, you don't even have to present it to them. 
You don't even have to say, "How can we include Mark and Sara?" They're 
already on to it and moved past it. 

First/fourth grade teacher: Elandy had a penchant for taking off 
his shoe and throwing it and hitting somebody in the back of the head. 
That was one of his favorite things to do, so that was the topic of 
several problem solving sessions.... And then, because they're involved 
in the process, then they're involved in the results, and they carry 
through with what they say. 

Collaborative problems solving extended beyond the school to field trips 
and other events, such as Field Days, an annual outdoor recreational and 
competitive event. 

First/fourth grade teacher: We had Jeff participating in 
everything else, but with his wheelchair, I wondered how we were going 
to get him around Lhe grassy area. And [the support teacher] was tied 
up with someone else. ... So I had another child with me. We trundled 
Jeff around and the kids were absolutely thrilled. At first I said, "I 
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don-t kno« if Je££ U going to do 'His^ ^ '^.-^^l^ ll^ l^J^ 
And they said, "We'll help." 

During classroom observations, specific instances of coll^orative 
proble^sri^iS^SHot observed. During the ^hree-ye^ Co^^^^^ 

liliSura^d^lor^^^^^^^^ Mining 
iS^^7«hich illustrate ho« students became peer advocates. 

In the cafeteria, a child in a wheelchair was sitting at a 
riifferent table from his classmates because, when sitting together, 
o^eSrfa m^Sors were concerned that his wheelchair blocked aisles^^ 
SSsSt.es generated the solution that they would rearrange tables and 
asS^responsibility for putting them back when lunch was over. 

A child with severe disabilities was not an active participant in 
playground a^tlilties, such as using the slide. Peers determined that 
?he child should have a helmet and then they would take the child down 
the slide. 

When a class was making Mother's Day °^='^,^eacher's aide was 
concerned about how a student who cannot hear °°^^^^^^i^"^3, 
mother know how important she is. Peers suggested that they help her 
make a book and make choices to say why her mother is important. They 
Sso determined that the student should chose which group she wanted to 
work with. 

A child with severe disabilities arrival at school on ^^J^^J-^ 
bus, before an aide arrived to take her to the playground While other 
cSldren walked around the school to the playground, the bus driver 
called the child's teacher, creating routine interruptions . Students 
and faculty devised a plan for children from the ^us. including the 
student's brother, to walk the child to the playground. The bus criver 
Sailed playground monitors by walkie talkie to let them know the child 
was off the bus and going to the playground. 

Teachers reported that the collaborative problem solving strategy helped them 
op'ationrii^e Sair belief that all children, including those with the most 
Severe disabilities, could be successful in regular education settings. 

^^'^'^''^'^^i^^s that students with severe disabilities V^ve been 
educatS lt Harry L,\eachers have developed increasHig ^g^^f ^^Va^^.f ' 
children will participate in regular class activities. This belief was not 
strong at the outset, however. 

Support teacher for kindergarten & first grade: I think some 
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people really needed to see it before they could believe it. Reading 
research, reading articles, for some people that was enough to say, 
••Good. Let's go, let's try it." Some people on our team said, "I've 
read all that and I'll do it, but I don't know if I believe. I want to 
see it in action. I need to see it happening, be successful, before I'm 
going to change ray belief system." 

Second grade teacher: I have to tell you that when they first 
started, and I saw what they could do, I thought, "This will never 
work," because they aren't doing anything my children are doing. And 
then I started our mornings with big books, and they would sit on the . 
floor with the children and Randy got very involved. He loved to look 

at the pictures so he was very quiet Then one day they were in my 

class for a math lesson ... and I said, "Is there anyone who would like 
to come to the board now?" And Randy's hand went up, so [the support 
teacher] went up to the board with him and said, "OX, now this is what 

we're going to do." And he loved it Up to that point I thought 

they would be sitting in the room but they wouldn't be doing anything 

because they can't do anything And [the support teacher] was 

saying, " Well now how can we get them involved in the group? What 
could we do? What could they do?" So then we looked at what my day 
looked like and how they could be included. 

As adults developed and modelled this expectation, so did students. 

First grade teacher: One time we went to [a nature center] and of 
course we had Mark and Sara with us, and everyone in the whole class had 
a chance to be in a pond and they all got to be different creatures in a 
pond, and they were talking about being predators and stuff like that. 
And Mark and Sara were not involved because the person who was doing the 
presentation did not think to include them. And I remember the children 
coming to me one after another and saying, "Can't Mark play? Can't Sara 
play?" . , . And when we got back [to school] , it was oust top on their 
minds. That's all they wanted to talk about. They were hurt because 
[Mark and Sara] were left out. 

Second/fourth grade teacher: We're planning a really big trip to 
Albany. . . . You leave at 6 in the morning and come home at 6 at night, 
and [the team asked], "Would this benefit Sara?"... And I said, "It is 
a really long day, but we better let Sara's mom malie that decision as to 

what she wants to do But I'm telling you right now, you tell that 

class that she's not going, and they're going to want to know why. 
They're going to want to know what the problem is." And if I said, "We 
oust don't know how much Sara would get out of it," they'd ask, "What do 
you mean?" 

Factors that seem to promote this expectation include personal beliefs, a 
school philosophy that the class is a family, availability of supports to make 
inclusion successful (e.g., planning time, assistance from professionals and 
paraprofessionals), and greater facility in using strategies to achieve 
inclusion (e.g., collaborative problem solving). While teachers express a 
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strong commitment to inclusion, it is clear that degree of inclusion is a 
sensitive topic. Teachers do not want to be pushed into an all-or-nothing 
position; they want to continue to use judgement about when and how students 
should be included or removed from activities. 

Kindergarten/first grade teacher: They should be there as much as 
they possibly can. And if they can't be there, it's either a medical 
problem, a problem where they're really disrupting the classroom and 
learning can't take place, or that maybe things that we re doing in the 
classroom are not totally appropriate. ... I'm more comfortable with 
that than I was. . . . I thought, "If they can t be in here then it s my 
fault." Now I've seen, through the years ... there are times when they 
can't be there, when it's more appropriate for them to be in a different 

'Su^jport teacher for kindergarten & first grade: And I also think 
learning takes place in different environments. For instance, Kelly _ 
really needs to use the bathroom because that's the bathroom she s going 
to be using in second and third and fourth grade, and learning to use 
the drinking fountain. She needs to be taken out of the room at times, 
so we made going to the bathroom and getting a drink all one 

activity That all children will be included, yes, but I still feel 

there is partial participation, and there are times when something may 
be going on in the classroom, that I don't want to water it down, or I 
don't want to artificially make it fit. . . . When they're doing reading, 
having Kelly sit and self-stim with the pages of the book, oust to say 

she's sitting We can't include kids just to say they were being 

included and sacrifice good teaching and their goals. 

Part of the discomfort seems related to the varying ways teachers define 
inclusion. Some teachers seem to believe that adapting expectations, 
curriculum, and materials is not consistent with inclusion. 

First grade teacher: I can't see Kelly participating in any of 
the activities we do in here. It's mostly something that's different 
from what we do. Which isn't to say I don't think she belongs on the 
classroom, but I don't see force fitting her into activities that most 
six-year-olds are doing. 

During two observations in Kelly's first grade classroom, she was seen 
both fully included and removed from the classroom. During an opening circle, 
children sang and signed songs. Sitting in the circle and wearing headphones, 
Kelly was prompted to turn on a tape recorder and to hold the recorder on her 
lap with her hands on the speaker . Although she was restless and required 
continual guidance, she appeared to be part of the group and not disruptive. 
After about 15 minutes, Kelly left the classroom (to go to the bathroom and 
nurse), which everyone seemed to take in stride. Later, students worked at 
four stations. Three involved academic tasks; one had a variety of toys tor 
fine motor activities. Kelly was assisted to use several toys at the last 
station, but seemed to reject toys in quick succession. After a few minutes, 
she was taken to work in the hall, where she was encouraged to participate in 
gross motor activities. Kelly's teachers reported that earlier in the year 
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they had insisted Kelly work with the class, but she screamed continually, 
which interfered with both Kelly's and the other students' education. During 
this observation, it appeared that Kelly's team worked to include her in 
meaningful ways while respecting her activity tolerance, respecting the needs 
of other students in the class, and addressing Kelly's non-academic needs. 

Other teachers also struggle with the appropriate inclusion of students 
with severe disabilities who are more active and disruptive. 

Second grade teacher: We went through a period where Randy did a 
lot of screaming. And the kids did much better than I did. And there 
were times when I would say, "I think Randy needs to go out of the 
room," because I wanted him to know that that was not acceptable 

behavior But I really wanted them in the room as much as 

possible And there were times when it wasn't appropriate. 

Support teacher for second, third, & fourth grade: I think too 
though that it becomes much more reinforcing for: the child to be in the 
classroom, even if it means it's reinforcing because they disrupt the 

classroom [Jamie] disrupted the class and there was a lot of 

aggression, and noise and adults talking to kids But a consequence 

for that was that she had to leave the room. And that happened less and 
less and it became very apparent that she had a need to be in the 

room . It got very old being out of the class It took a very 

long time, but it was effective. 

In some situations, teachers may have set unrealistic expectations. 

First/fourth grade teacher: Before [inclusion of students with 
severe disabilities] I knew that in some cases I needed to pull any 
child aside and deal with a situation privately, or a need privately, 
what I found myself doing with children with special needs was not what 
I was doing with other kids. I was trying to include them absolutely 
across the board in everything. It was almost like I was afraid to pull 
them out for anything . . . and that's not smart. 

In most situations, however, teachers seem tc have set a goal that they 
have not yet achieved. Several teachers expressed feelings that they needed 
to do better with these students; it was their responsibility to find ways to 
include the students more fully and more successfully. In responses to the 
inclusion questionnaire, four teachers agreed with the following statement: 

Based on my experience, I expect that children with severe disabilities 
who are more active and disruptive will participate in fewer inclusive 
activities and more parallel activities than children with multiple 
disabilities. 

Three teachers disagreed with this statement, but two of the three added 
comments about the challenges of including these students. Seven out of eight 
teachers reported that students with severe disabilities were included 
appropriately most of the day during regular activities, with or without 
adaptations. One of the seven reported including one student u.ost of the day, 
but two others little of the day; another teacher reported including students 
with severe disabilities some of the day. In interviews, teachers noted that 
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the extent and quality of inclusion increased each year, as the teachers' 
competence increased . 

In contrast, teachers seem to expect or accept that some therapies mst 
be parallel. 

Second & third grade teacher: I think it's different with 
different needs. Like wlch Mark and ^-a it's not Ixke they were ben^ 
disruptive in class and you had to remove them for that reason. I think 
wit^hem it was harder to get them in there all the tme because of OT, 
PT, and everything else. 

First grade teacher: I'll never forget one year when child 
with mild disabilities] had to do something with either OT or PT and it 
Iss hammering nails into a board. And they're off in the back of the 
^m himering nails into a piec of wood while I'm teaching a lesson up 
in the front of the room. And I realized that there are times when it s 
appropriate for them to be removed from the room. 

In interviews, teachers indicated it was common practice for therapists 
to work irSrclS;rooms, and spoke of the benefits of that Practice Dar^ 
this study, therapists were sometimes observed working with students an the 
SSsroom! bu? o^en on an activity parallel with the activity of the rest of 
the class During other observations, students with severe disabilities were 
not found"with their class because they went for therapy. Questionnaires 
aSked teachers about the extent that students with severe disabilities were 

included in regular class activities Y^il-.^^^^^^.^^^^^LrS^rS" s^ec^ 
teachers reported that students were included BQSt of the time during speech 
therapy, and that was appropriate, but the other four respondents reported 

sS; deluded little of the ti^e for -P-^^ J^^^^ ' ."^^^ "Jd 

little Vov occupational therapy, four teachers reported students included 
most of the time, four reported sms of the time; six said the amount of 
SSusion was appropriate while one said it was too little, and one didn t 
SSpond For P^ical therapy, seven teachers reported students included saiDB 
of^he time, one\eported little, but five said this amount of inclusion was 
^propriate while only one said it was too little. (Two did not respond ) In 
contrast, seven teachers reported including students with severe disabilities 
most of the day during regular activities. • ^. p „^,„ 

This range of responses might be explained m a variety of ways. 
Perhaps teachers are not as clear about how and when therapists can work with 
them as they are about support teachers. Perhaps there is a mystique about 
therapy services that deters teachers from raising the same ^"^^^lons about 
therapy services as they do about education. Interviews suggested that it was 
the teachers with expertise in special education who initially asked the 
questions or m^e Z suggestions that resulted in planning progressively more 
inclusive educational activities. If this was the case, there .^l^^.. 
unspoken expectation that the therapists have, will, or must lead integration 
of their services. When asked whether she thought it was necessary to have 
one student hammering nails as therapy separate from the rest of the class, 
the teacher quoted earlier suggested viable alternatives to pull-out therapy. 
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First grade teacher: I think there were other things that he 
could be doing. Or with the age group I'm teaching, if [the student 
with disabilities] is hammering nails, I bet all the kids would like to 
do it. So I think that perhaps if there had been better planning, that 
would be something that we could incorporate into a lesson — . Which 
makes it nicer for [the student with disabilities] too because then he's 
not singled out. 

As will be discussed in Isama, the therapists have had few opportunities 
to participate in planning meetings, and therefore the teams have not had the 
same mechanism to achieve inclusion of therapy services, 

Teams now include regular class teachers, a support (special education) 
teacher, an occupational therapist, a physical therapist, and a speech 
therapist • The expanded team benefits all children, not oust those with 
severe disabilities. 

Kindergarten teacher: Since I started in this district in 1974, 

we've always teamed. It is a definite structure that is part of our 

school district. What has changed is the people [who are part of the 
team] . 

Kindergarten/first grade teacher: We've always had teams as long 
as I've worked here. But including another person in your team, the 
special ed teacher, making sure she's always included in every decision 
that you make, that she has a lot of input, we seem to meet more 
frequently because she has her concerns too, which are valid.... I 
think inclusion of that teacher is extremely important in every team 
meeting that we have, if possible. 

Teachers have learned that techniques used in special education can be applied 
to regular education, and vice versa, 

Support teacher for second & third grade: There's a real desire 
to make plans that include everybody . . . looking not only at what can we 
do to the general curriculum to make it meaningful for the special needs 
children, but also what are they doing that we might be able to make 
meaningful for the other kids.... As they're learning cursive, maybe 
rolling play-dough for example, which might be following directions with 
objects and a fine motor activity ... and it's still materials that 
they're really attracted to developmentally . 

First/fourth grade teacher: Various people working with the child 
with special needs come into the classroom if at all possible. 
Sometimes they'll work with other children too. You've got to get the 
child they're working directly with in a task and then move around the 
group, or if we've arranged it ahead of time, we would have the entire 
class doing a certain thing that the needed task could be embedded in. 

The support teacher plans in collaboration with the team and then 
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p.ovides training if ^^f^f^^,'^:^:'^^^ 

and therapists need this information to plan for students with severe 
disabilities. 

First grade teacher: I think when you have a handicapped child in 
.on^ vS need to be a little more intentional and you need to have 
TmSe ioS of f loi-tsL plan. ... Not to say that I'm not as 
flexible ^d not to say that I don't go with a teachable moment 
CeSaSli S do that, ^ut I think we're a little Mt more intentional 
aSd wrSa^ ahead a little bit more, because we need to sit down with 

entirfteam. including this person who's working with the 
SSdicaJped child who has several other classrooms to serve as well. 

Second & third grade teacher: If I know what's coming up in the 
next weaker the nSt two weeks, I'll give [the support teacher] a copy 
n?«h^rs going on, . and I'll ask her what can we do together. .. 
But^Sen wf Sli mire ti.e off by ourselves to do pW^ {^^^^'^T 
with disabilities]. So during our team tme, the big team time, it s 
not hitting these kids directly. It's whole class. 

Support teacher for second, third & fourth grade: There's so much 
going on with the team itself, that for that team tme, it s almost an 
SSsiSle ^ask to do it all then and there in that 40 minutes or half 
hour. 

Special education teachers are no longer viewed as "magicians," rather 
they are resources and co-teachers. Regular and support teachers share 
ownership for all students. 

Kindergarten/first grade teacher: I thought [the support teacher] 
could take the special ed kids in the afternoon, while they were all 
self-contained, and wave her magic wand, and they were going to be all 
?Sed in the afternoon. Until I walked in there one afternoon and saw 
tSfand thought, "We can do this in the regular classroom oust as well 
as they can do this in a self-contained classroom. 

First/fourth grade teacher: When [support teachers] first came, 
we looked on them as experts in what we wanted to do at Harry L, and 
^hey wefen't. They weSn't and we weren't. We found that out pretty 
Quickly and it emphasized the need to think and plan together ... We 
foind oit'ery quSkly that if we planned together, we could figure out 
solutions for everything. 

Support teacher for second, third. & fourth grade: If I Jhink 
fast and [come up with a successful strategy], maybe the [classroom] 
t^achS cL. do that too. . . . Eventually I ^ VhlS'rthrcS 

thinking of [a student with disabilities] whxle she thinks of the class 
lutyZ know, she doesn't have to call me to get [materials adapted for 
the'sIuSent with disabilities]. She has ideas that she does now. 
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First grade teacher: With Kelly, I really thought we needed more 
things in the classroom. Part of the reason she was yelling and 
screaming was she wasn't finding this a very nice place to be. So I 
talked with [the support teacher] about it, and brought in a trampoline. 
It was for the whole class, but really Kelly was the one in mind, 
because I knew she loved the one in physical therapy. 

Support teacher for kindergarten & first grade: If [a teacher was 
planning] something that was pure lecture, I would say, "Could you do a 
visual component to that? Because [a student with disabilities] really 
needs to see it, not Just hear it." So I can influence what's going on. 
And also what we plan is the topics we want to co-teach. , , . That was 
really important too, so the kids see us all as teachers. 

Second grade teacher: I needed that morning meeting with [the 
support teacher]. . . . That was the time that, not only could we discuss 
the children and plan for the children, but it was also the time that I 
needed a certain amount of stroking, and I got it from [the support 
teacher]. I think I was hoping that it worked both ways, but I needed 
to be maybe validated for some of the things I was doing. 

Second & third grade teacher: [The support teacher] would come in 
and take over and teach the class to all the third graders, even if it 
was math. And it didn't matter. It was something that he could teach 
or I could teach. It was Just both of us co-teaching in the room, so it 
was never set up as [the support teacher] being here for [the students 
with disabilities].... And he would teach a whole class, and I would be 
with [two students with severe disabilities] . 

Support teacher for kindergarten & first grade: If [a student] is 
having a problem with [the classroom teacher], I don't want to step in. 
I mean, that's something that [the teacher and student] need to deal 
with. So I may take over teaching the whole classroom so [the teacher] 
can then deal with that problem. 

Second/fourth grade teacher: [It's important that] you don't get 
caught up in role specifications, you know, "Well, this isn't in my Job 
description. I don't have to pick up Sara," or "I don't have to do 
that," or "I don't have to do this." It's J^^st, you're here to benefit 
everybody . 

During one observation, the first grade teacher was suddenly called away 
from school. The support teacher came in and took over the class, teaching 
the math lesson with apparent ease. After introducing the lesson, the support 
teacher assigned the children work to complete individually, then in small 
groups. While most children worked independently, the support teacher and the 
occupational therapist assisted children with disabilities. 

Just as support teachers and regular class teachers have become team 
mates, teachers now view therapists as team members who ccXi contribute to 
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iai)roviiig the education of all students. 

First grade teacher: [The therapists] have also added a lot to 
our teams, because when they come in the room, I won't only ask them 
about "classified" children. I would also say. "You know I ve noticed 
he's drooling, and he's doing this, and he's doing that. And they 11 
come in and help out with other children. 

Therapists have not been as involved in team planning, primarily because 
they axe responsible to more teams and some axe in the building less often. 
As a result, therapists don't always have a good understanding of class 
routines and expectations, and teachers don't necessarily understand what the 
therapist can contribute. 

Second & third grade teacher: When the [occupational therapist 
and physical therapist] came in, they had their stuff they had to cover 
in the lEP and sometimes by hit and miss it might go along with what we 
were doing in the room, but for the most part I'd have to say they just 
went ahead and did their own work. ... If they were there for planning - 
I don't know how realistic that could be though, logistically . . . . But I 
think that would help a great deal if they had an idea where we re going 
and vice versa. If I had an idea what they had to do, I might plan 
differently. 

Second grade teacher: I would assume that they plan with the 
special ed teacher. I had very little to do with anyone, except they 
always did [therapy] in my room. . . so the children would not have to 
leave the room. But I basically had nothing to do with it . . . possibly 
because I never really knew what they did. 

Second & third grade teacher: If Sara was having [therapy] or 
Mark was having [therapy] in the back of the room, and I'd go back 
there, [the occupational therapist] was very good at telling me, "This 
is what I'm doing right now."... Because sometimes you look at them and 
wonder, "Why are you doing that to that child?" 

Teachers believe the therapists are interested in sharing information, 
but logistics often interfere. 

Kindergarten/first grade teacher. They're really very open with 
us when we have any questions, and we feel free to ask them. You know, 
what are they doing? What are things for? How long should they have 
them on? [Their input is] also through [the support teacher]. It's 
whoever they catch first. 

First grade teacher: The special area people are pulled in 
different directions, because they're not only working with our team. 
We're going to meet with them once a month to come up with more specific 
activities. You know, lEPs Bxe nice, but what do we do on a daily basis 
in the classroom? So I think we need to meet more with them, and also 
just get written notes. You know, nothing formal. Like [the 
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occupational.the.3pist ^^^^^^^^ 

t^\SrSi:"one'S^ other tUs they're removed for 

certS pStS S the therapy. And really once the kids go out the 
door, we don't know what's goixig on with them. 

In some classes, therapists are startii^ to participate regularly in 
planning and/or team teaching. 

SuDDort teacher for second & third grade: The speech therapist 
bupport teacnei. iui. .roeech therapist does meet with 

this year is assigned to ^ team, so our ^eal beneficial. 

to try to meet . . . usually on Thursday mornings. 

Kindergarten teacher: Now our occupational therapist comes in on 

the therapy for [a student with a disability] . 

Kinderearten/first grade teacher: We have a new speech therapist 
workin^^tth S thfs'ear^ And she and [the support teacher] have 
TrkS'thSs^out so that [the speech therapist] is coming in and do.^ 
a block of time in the morning with the children So [the speech 
therSsf] is coming in more often to find out what we re doing and 
where she'll fit in. 

Teachers think this area needs improvement, either by including 
ther Jsts i^ te^planning on a reduced schedule and/or by support teachers 
communicating more extensively with therapists. 

Support teacher for kindergarten & first grade: We're trying to 
meet at least once a month with the full team, aides and teachers, 
eve^one getting together with the therapists.. Because they re only 
here twice a week, those days fill up very quickly. 

Knnripr^arten/first grade teacher: We set one [meeting that 
include^felfSS s;^ices] for once a month, which is not often enough, 
but theJ're not here a lot. So we kind of have to work around their 
schedule. .and to have them on every teaon would be really hard for 
them. 

In response to the inclusion questionnaire, teachers indicated tj^t 
olassrl^aS support teachers should plan ^ '^,=3^7^; 

with . . tVDically plan with their team once a month or not at 

"II ''^d'once a wSk il dSirS Lring May, meetings of two teams were 
SkrTe^. TkLrergarten-first grade tea. was planning a picnic for their 
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classes. The support teacher did not attend this meeting, but other teachers 
noted that often there was discussion of students with disabilities when she 
attended, and in relation to the picnic, her input regarding participation by 
students with disabilities would be desirable. A third-fourth grade team, 
including their support teacher, had a varied agenda that included class lists 
for students transitioning to midcile school. This continued discussion from 
prior team meetings in which teachers proposed class lists with heterogeneous 
groups that reflected what teachers know about relationships between and 
manageability of certain pairs of students. Although neither team planned 
specific instruction during these meetings, the importance of the support 
teachers to influence the discussions was evident. No related services staff 
attended either meeting. 

Teachers also recognize the aides as essential members of their teams, 
who make a tremendous difference in whether the children and other staff are 
successful in their efforts. 

First grade teacher: You have to have a good aide, somebody that 

deals well with the children And when you have aides in the room, . 

you know they're there primarily for the handicapped children, but 
they're also willing to look after other children and help them too. 

Teachers also recognize that parents are important members of their 
child's team. 

Kindergarten teacher: We have a notebook that goes back and forth 

with Mary every day I wish I could do that with all kids. ... I 

call my parents more than write I've always called to keep in 

touch, because we're working together for their child. I can't do it by 
myself. I need their help at home and we need to work together. And I 
think the same is true with the special needs kids. 

First grade teacher: Kelly's mom told us she could walk down the 
stairs by herself, at her lEP meeting. And we all thought, "No wayl"^ 
And we realized she could do it. So we're learning from the children's 
parents also. 

The relationship between teachers and parents varies. In some cases, the 
support teacher is the primary correspondent with the parents; in other cases 
it is the classroom teacher. 

First grade teacher: [The support teacher] tends to be the one to 
write to [students with severe disabilities'] parents rather than 
myself. . . . And the notes mainly come addressed to [the support 

teacher] The communication between the regular class teacher and 

the parents of the kids with special needs could be strengthened in some 
way, so that they really do see us as their child's teacher and not just 
the special ed teacher is their child's teacher. 

Second/ third grade teacher: We work, much more closely with the 
parents of children with special needs, because it's an all-encompassing 
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kijid of thing. You write in their book at night.. It mkes you look 
fSm a parent's perspective, though, even for the children m your 
cISsrooHSlt don-fhave special needs. ... And I think we should have 
that kind of connnunication with the parents for all kids. 

Consistent with their expectation that students with severe disabilities 
will be included in regular class activities, the teachers want parents to see 
Seir children as inteiral men>bers of the class. The teachers also want 
parents of ch-'idren with severe disabilities to participate in inclusive 
school activities. 

Support to kindergarten & first grade: I got together with 
Darents of children with special needs and without, a group ot 
hSfoIeneously mixed parents. .We did t-shirt painting and then we had 
both kindergarten classes come together and we had P^^J^' "° 

had parents there because I thought that parents needed to have that 
support. Parents needed to see how their children interact, and they 
don't always get that opportunity during school So our t-shirt 
painting was at night, and we had a wonderful time. And then the picnic 
^ras during the day, but we gave the parents weeks notice so they could 
plan. 

Teachers and parents also formed a Circles of Friends Club to address the 
nSs 3 "udents who had friends at school but few if -V.^r^VB^cSSd^^n" 
weekends. Eventually run by parents, the group grew from 35 to 75 children 
^ho participated in weekend recreational activities, including a dance and a 
camping trip. 

<^tnrip.nt A^iResf^ent, nnd lE Ps -, t 4. u^^ 

The special education teacher, rather than the regular class teacher, 
has priinary responsibility for formalized assessment of students with severe 
disabilities. The school is starting to use an "arena approach to assessment 
(Bailey & Wolery, 1989) in which several people assess the student together. 

Support teacher for kindergarten & first grade: Usually if s been 
the or, PT, [special education teacher], speech, and depending on when 
it's being done, there's sometimes a classroom teacher. We might call a 
parent in Sometimes it would be appropriate [to involve the 

classroom' teacher] but getting substitutes or trying to get coverage is 
sometimes really hard. 

Although formal assessment of students with disabilities is usually considered 
a "specialist" role, one teacher took it upon herself to conduct a formal 
assessment using a standardized tool. 

Support teacher for second, third, & fourth grade: [The second & 
third grade teacher] wanted a student tested, and I think she got a bit 
frustrated about it not getting done. So she went to [the assistant 
principal's] office and got the test and gave it herself I don t 

know how effective it was, but she took on the responsibility of this 
thing she hadn't done before. ... and she immediately demystified this 
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test.... And now when someone says "the [test "^^J/ it's not this 
magical thing. It's this hour long test that she doesn t .ike. 

Second & third grade teacher: We were ^^^^^.^arrof It^^And 
^-«Uine too long so I went ahead and gave him the mth part ot it. tna 
taking too long, =° . r^he process] because you send 

ome b=»k with this little write-up on hiM, but you don t really know 



what went on. 



in general, the ^^^^^^^^.^f^^ ^aj-^r^olfh^hey ISlTi^" 
"afohiiS"" ?L°S:^rf?i^d tSnS liS -Shing ?Ky do with the rest of 
T^^l^ I^aSrSropSate (or st.rfent= with severe dis3bU.t.es, and k>d 
watching has direct relevance to the lEP. 

First/fourth grade teacher: We have our units written with 
standaxdiof performance, very specific standards, so we know what to 
SSh^r . Wh^rS-r; waShing for may be different because of the 
Gild's lEP or because of changes or adaptations in that child s 
curriculuT^r materials. ... We watch for [our five exit outcomes] with 
all kSs^t all times. But then within a certain academic area or unit 
or leS on we have very specific things that we're kid watchoiig for. 
^d we ke;p tra^k of SoS on checklists and writing on our hands or 
whatever . 

First grade teacher A: There are times when I'm watching for 
c^Poific things For example, when the class is reading to me, i ii 
^ok to see^ they are^ting, or if they're with me, and thongs like 
l^t Md tien tSre's Lre informal kid watching where I 11 "^tch them 
dSU b^eak and snack tme, or when they first come on in the morning, 
wherTl'll watch to see just how they interact with each °ther [A 
prSect coordinator] will ask me, "Well, are the kids approaching Kelly? 
£e Sey doing things with her?" And it's something I document. 

Kindergarten teacher: [Assessment] is ongoing.... Right now, I'm 
not getSng a "yes" and "no" consistently with Mary's eyes up so I need 
to kSow S^they're getting it at [her residential program] And I need 
to know if there is another thing we need to work on first^. . . bo i 
neefto notice those kinds of things. . And when we down and do 
?he lEPs, then you have to know what their goals are. Otherwise you 
don't know what you're working on. 

First grade teacher B: We do a lot of assessment with checklists 
now We do very little with formal tests. So when I m doing an 
S^ess^enfwI^J^^the kids, like my money unit I'll put the coins out xn 
front of the children. "Find the dime. Find the nickel. Find the 
SnJ. F^d th^ quarter." ^d then I'll ask the children ^How ^ch is 
the dime worth? . • the penny? ... the quarter? ... I m very 
comf ort^le now modifying'the assessment if I need to - For example , if 
I had [a student with moderate disabilities], I would be very 
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comfortable having her pick out the pennies and the nickels. , . , And 
[the support teacher and I] would adapt the report card. I think we did 
a really good job, sitting down for maybe 10 or 15 minutes, it didn't 
take long, and oust write the report caid together. We both signed it, 
which I think was nice for the parents to see that we're working 
together with their child. And it meant a lot to the child to bring 

home a report card with everyone else Then at the end of the year, 

with [the support teacher], when they were looking at the lEPs to see 
what goals had been met, that was something that I took part in also. 
It's exciting to be a part of it. And it's nice to have that knowledge 
base. 

The regular class teachers are active participants in developing lEPs 
for children with severe disabilities. Knowing the lEPs allows the regular 
class teachers to understand the student's goals, better adapt curriculum to 
meet goals, and take more ownership for the children. There has been a 
definite evolution in the process. 

Kindergarten/first grade teacher: Originally we weren't included 
[in lEP planning meetings] and I kept saying, "Well, what are you doing? 
I want to see what you're doing. Why are you doing this? And what does 
this mean for my classrocaa?" And then they started including me in it. 
I think that's really important for all regular educators to sit in on 
that meeting. They have the parents there, the OT, the PT, the speech 
therapist, everybody that's involved with the child. And we go over all 
their lEP goals, what they'd like to see. And I think every regular 
educator should do that, even though it takes time out of your day, you 
still need to do that. 

First grade teacher: The first year or two we had children with 
handicapping conditions in the room, I had no clue of what the lEPs 
were. And then starting with that third year, I would sit down with 
[the support teacher] and talk with her, and actually have a say in what 
the lEPs were. And [we] would talk about what the expectations were for 
the typical children in first grade, and then we would talk about the 
child [with disabilities] and what the expectations would be for that 
child. And so I actually had a say in the writing of the lEPs, and also 
with the OT and PT and speech, if they were involved. And that helped 
me tremendously when it came to working with the children, if the 
special ed teacher wasn't available and there was a last minute change 
to be made. You know, if I looked at what I had planned for the 
children and said, "Oh ray gosh, [this child] shouldn't be doing this 
paper! I can see him getting frustrated." I would be very coinfortable 
making an adaptation because I had the knowledge base, . . . and then I 
would tell the special ed teacher later on, "This is what happened, and 
this is how I handled it," and get the feedback from her. But I felt 
comfortable making that decision without saying, "Oh my gosh. I've got 
to go talk to [the support teacher] before I can do this." You can't 
just have a paper bag over your head and wonder why this is happening 
with this child. 
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The regular class teachers are no longer just curious about the lEP; they see 
their involvement as essential if the students' needs are to be met. 

First/fourth grade teacher: I told each of the special ed ^ 
teachers that I'd like to be involved in [lEP planning], because they re 
not in here all day. and I am. And there are things I have kid watched 
for and I can enlarge on. In some cases, especially where something on 
the lEP needs to be changed, I have more information than the special ed 
teacher does, and it's very helpful to be in on those discussions. And 
then we get copies of the lEP, so we are a part of that process. 

First grade teacher: As the classroom teacher, you see different 
things and different needs. And you also know your specific curriculum 
a little better than the special ed teacher might .... [For example J, 
the occupational ther.-apist asked, "Do you think Ben will be able to 
write his name?" and I really felt that no, this was kind of unrealistic 
for him this year, ind it was respected, so I feel I actively 
participated . 

Teachers at Harry L School have made a concerted effort to develop an 
lEP process that satisfies all "stakeholders." Early in the process an 
important aspect is the input of all team members. A later part of their 
process involves developing a matrix showing the relationship between 
students' lEP objectives and their daily schedule (see Figure 1). When the 
school district formed a committee to examine the lEP process, teachers from 
Harry L became actively involved, sharing the results of their efforts. 

Second & third grade teacher: I really like the way [a support 
teacher] does [lEP planning]. He has the parents in, sits them down , 
and you have an hour or an hour and a half. You write all the [child sj 
strengths on the board, what their weaknesses are, and where you want to 
see them go . . . It takes a long time to sit down and do an lEP with a 
parent and a teacher and all the support staff, . . . [but] then you have 
an ides, of what your supposed to be teaching during the year. 

Kindergarten/first grade teacher: I've sat in on a couple 
meetings on rewriting the lEP ... and advising them to make it friendly 
to regular educators. And I really think they're doing a good job on 
that. We keep the lEP where it is so that we know what we re doing, 

where we can fit in activities for the children So I think the 

matrix would fit in really well. 

Support teacher for second, third, & fourth grade: The danger is 
that - there won't be much attention to [the lEP during the regular 
class activities].... I don't envision having [an lEP] in the classroom. 
I envision having a working document from an lEP, like this matrix 
This is much easier to look at when things are going to be done. This 
is just something that's workable. 
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As their lEP process evolves, regular class teachers are less accepting 
of continued traditional approaches. For several years, the school has housed 
a program for students with hearing impairments, administered by another 
education agency. These students are raainstreamed into regular classes, but 
their inclusion has not progressed at the same rate as for other students with 
disabilities. Regular class teachers were troubled by the resulting 
discrepancies in a variety of areas, including the lEP process. 

Second grade teacher: At the beginning of the year [when I had 
students with severe disabilities], I sat in on the lEP meeting where 
the parent was brought in, and [the support teacher] went through the 
whole lEP. And we had a discussion, the parent, [the support teacher], 

and I That was very nice, and something that I miss now that I have 

hearing impaired students And I felt more comfortable working with 

the children [with severe disabilities] ... and I know it's oust the way 

we plan I still like the children [with hearing impairments], but 

it's working differently. 

Second & third grade teacher: This year [with students with 
hearing impainnents] I can't even get my hands on these children's lEPs 
even to see where they are, whereas last year [with students with severe 
disabilities], I was involved from the start. So I had a better idea of 

what their goals were and where they were going It's a different 

way that people handle things, and I don't feel that ownership. 

Teachers at Harry L recognize that there are multiple strategies for achieving 
the same outcome. When they devise strategies that produce more successful 
outcomes, however, the teachers try to share their experiences so others can 
enjoy similar success. They are understandably frustrated when individuals or 
systems do not recognize the need for collaboration to maximize student 
benefit. 

Flexibility 

Teachers have found that they need to be flexible to effectively include 
students with severe disabilities in regular classroom activities. For some 
teachers this flexibility was a change, but one they welcomed. 

Kindergarten/first grade teacher: I think you have to be much 
more flexible and field problems when they come up.... You know, 
somebody will drop down and have a seizure, or somebody will have to be 
removed from the room. And you have to be flexible enough to deal with 
that kind of thirig. 

Second & third grade teacher: The whole structure of the 
classroom, that you have children that are in wheelchairs, but you want 
to put them on the standing board. What kind of lesson can you offer 
them that can include them and do that? You can sit there and fill up 
the planbook with all these ideas, but then when it comes time to do it, 
... you see it's not going o work. Well, you're not going to go with 
it. You're just going to try something else. And that's why the 
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planbook is never in ink. 

Second/fourth grade teacher: I came in as a very structured brand 
new teacher, thinking that everything had to happen, like from 8.10 to 
8:30, we had to do this and we couldn t run over. 

First grade teacher: If Kelly is doing something that I think is 
really positKe, I'd rather stress it and call the kxds attention to it 
2d sLp what I'm doing for a minute. Or if we don t have "materials 
available for Ben right then, lot's of times it might be a scramble.... 
So I think you have to be more flexible . 

Teachers feel like having students with severe disabilities in their 
classel £ g?verthem "permission" to be more flexible, which has enabled 
?S to aSp? a Caching style, create a classroom structure, and design 
activities that are more successful for all children. 

First grade teacher: I've also done a lot with working with 
smaller groups of children now. I'll repeat a lesson three tidies and 
teach it to smaller groups, rather than do it to the whole class . 
And in the small group I can meet the individual "^^^^ ^^^^^''^^^J^^^^i, 
which six years ago I wouldn't have had any idea how to do And 1 think 
a lot of that comes from having worked with handicapped kids . . i m 
more comfortable letting the children take the initiative. I m more 
comfortable letting the children do more. I m more comfortable with 
active participation, getting up. walking around the room helping each 
other I don't think I did much at all with peer tutoring until after I 
had handicapped children. And now it's just a standard. ... 

I'm very much more comfortable with the higher noise level .. . I 
taught in [another] school for four years and the P^J^^'-^fj'°''^^,''°Z., 
iTand the children were expected to have their hands folded on the desk 
and paying total attention to the teacher while the teacher lectured for 
most of the day. . . . And when I first started substituting here, of 
course I thought, "Oh my goshl This noise level is too highl And [the 
principal] came in and watched a lesson and said, Well look at what 
yo?re doing and look at what they're talking about. It s all on task. 
That's active learning." 

Because the students with severe disabilities require an ^ . °f ^ 
soecial services, there are more adults in classrooms than typically fo^nd in 
S SleLntS^ school. Although most teachers found this a little challenging. 
Sdividual^achers have adapted and teams have worked to use all personnel 
effectively . 

Support teacher for second & third grade: There was concern for 
the kids and there was concern about having the aides in the room, and 
an t^ other people that end up coming in and out of a classroom when 
you're working with children that have these needs. Having physical 
therapists, occupational therapists, speech therapists in and out 
throughout the day is. . . . Well. I know the school is used to a lot of 
visitors, but still, on a daily basis to be up there trying to focus 
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attention on the lesson, and having the door open and close, and having 
so many people come in and out was a concern that they had. And the 
kids seemed to get used to that very quickly, and when the student 
response is positive, then the teachers really seemed to be comfortable 
with it. And I think once you get to know each other and tee i 
comfortable and uninhibited teaching in front of one another, then it 
becomes even more fun. Because there's a lot of opportunity to share in 
that whole teaching experience. 

Because team members have adopted flexible roles and a team structure in which 
special education teachers and therapists work alongside classroom teachers, 
the classroom teachers expand their competence. Many teachers are comfortable 
planning and trying out strategies with students with severe disabilities 
without guidance from the "specialists" on their teams. 

Kindergarten teacher: [Visitors] are so concerned about the 
little things, diaper changing and all that piddly stuff, that they miss 
the big picture is that I am not fearful. That if the aide walks out. .. 
or if [the support teacher] is not here, I can feel I know what to do. 

Support teacher for second, third, & fourth grade: There's still 
a lot going on when I'm not around or not able to see things the teacher 
is doing with kids, with all kids.... It's not, "Where's [the support 
teacher]? I have to wait for this person." People aren't waiting for 
someone to tell them it's right. They're trying it out. That doesn't 
mean it's always good, but it's neat, because then they share 
information and they're the ones who are responsible for those students. 

Flexibility in roles, learning environments, and teaching strategies does not 

seem to be entirely new at Harry L, but teachers credited the inclusion of 

students with severe disabilities for demanding types and degrees of 
flexibility they had not previously achieved. 

Let it Go 

Teachers carefully consider the relative importance of the various 
demands they place on students, based partly on the way students respond to 
those demands. Having students with severe disabilities in the claas has 
helped put more minor problems in perspective. 

Second/fourth grade teacher: I can remember in my first month of 
teaching, if somebody didn't have a pencil ... spending five minutes 
with, " Why don't you have a pencil? I'm not going to get you one. It 
was your responsibility."... Why did I spend ten minutes over not 
having a notebook or not having a pencil and getting all upset about 
that and missing ten minutes of instruction, and dwelling on that? It 
really puts in perspective what's major and what's minor. 

Teachers are also more likely to stand back and let others work things out on 
their own, including how to meet immediate needs of the students with severe 
disabilities. 
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First grade teacher: Hark «as way in the back row and he had a 
coughing spell And there were two classes [in the room for story 
uSl^o^here were about fifty kids out there. And I thought to 
^yrelf , Veu! what a. I going to doV How a. I going to get aU the -y 
back to him without stepping over twenty kids? And t^^%l^^^i^°°L_ 
sitting next to him just very nonchalantly sat him up. When . Mark was 
?SJshii co^h?ng, he wiped his face, put the cloth back down, sat Mark 
bSk iTthe seat! and turned around without even batting an eyelash. 

First grade teacher: We have two aides in the morning, and the 
one aide leaves at 11:00> so we have 20 minutes of panic time. And I 
SsS Kelly Strted screaming ... and [the remaining aide] said the 
SreLSg stopped all of a sudden. And she came out ai-.d there was 
SotS^rShild stroking Kelly's back and calming her do^.^ It ^ 
Stally natural. [The other child] saw there was a need and she stepped 
in and took care of it. 

Teachers are learning to accept, ignore, and/or overlook challenges that some 
students present that are not easily resolved, but can J^terfere ^ith 
instruction. They are also learning that temporarily changing their 
expectations may be the most constructive approach for a child who presents 
persistent problem behavior. 

Second grade teacher: Jamie came to visit this morning.... 
Apparently what was going on in [fourth grade] was not satisfying her^ 
^e^S out in the hall, and occasionally she 11 come in the room. And 
I Ls talking to [Jamie's aide], and I said. "She really likes it in 
thif class^m." And [the aide] said,- "Well they're mov^ ^aid 
there's some noise, and she can kind of sit down and look. So I said, 
"S Lng as she do;sn't pull my hair." She does that occasionally. And 
rthe aide] said. "No, she's really in a good mood today and she won t^ 
k^d [J^te] gav; me k big hug. and then she sat around to see what else 
was going on. 

First grade teacher A: We are having a very frustrating year this 
year. . . . [Compared with last year] it has gotten somewhat better. 

Kelly screams less. , „. , v „u« 4c- 

Support teacher for kindergarten & first grade: Yes she is 

screaming less, but when she screams, the intensity seems to be worse, 
screaming les ^^^^^^ ^^.^^ 

I'm usei to ft too now. Like in my room, they don t ^-^^^^^^'^^^ 
it doesn-t make any difference to them when she walks back forth 

Support teacher for second, third & fourth grade: I think that 
there are behaviors that are disruptive, ^^^^^11^ ' J-^l,^.?- 
significant enough to really throw a classroom off of what they re ^ 
d^g Tthink there are students that have those behaviors, and we re 
going" to have to decide whether we want them in our school °r "°t. I 
think we've chosen to say, "Yes, we do want them here. But that still 
leaves that difficulty of saying how much is r. going to throw that 
classroom off? How much benefit are all people going to get from having 
that student here? . . . 
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First grade teacher A: I think part of my frustration at the 
beginning of the year was that we were doing Kelly more harm than good 
because our expectations were too high- I think she was being faced 
with confrontations by myself, or [the support teacher], or the aides, 
over and over and over again during the day, and that's why she was 
screaming so much more. Well, now we've lowered our expectations, so 
she sits and listens to a tape recorder. 

Support teacher for kindergarten & first grade: I'm looking at it 
saying, "What are we teaching her?" These are her goals (gesturing to 
lEP). These are things that her team really feels like she should 
accomplish with her. The screaming is less, but then we're weighing 
feeling comfortable about school against skill acquisition. 

First/fourth grade teacher: What were you acconplishing before? 

Support teacher for kindergarten/first grade: Right. That's why 
we backed off. Because before we had her actively involved in 
programming all day, but the screaming escalated and became worse. So 
we backed off. • . . 

First grade teacher A: We basically decided the main goal for 
Kelly this year would be to get her to somewhat like coming [to school] . 
And the other day, when her mother brought her in, she left her mother 
willingly. 

An observation in another first grade classroom revealed unusual 
tolerance for the behavior of a child with severe emotional and behavior 
problems who, in the fall, was often violent. During this observation, in 
April, the teacher persists with asking Alicia to join in the class routine, 
but overlooks considerable "noncompliance*' that doesn't really cause problems. 
The other children's behavior reflects the teacher's attention to problem 
solving, attitude of acceptance, and philosophy that the class is a family. 

The class has just returned from art, and Alicia appears bubbly and 
happy. The teacher instructs the children to sit at their tables, but 
Alicia stands at a counter playing with sticks tied in sets of ten. 
Teacher: OK get out your calendar, Alicia, we'll do that in a minute. 
Alicia continues. A child goes to the calendar in the front of the room 
to count and put up the next date. Alicia dances to the calendar, 
talks, and plays with materials. When she starts to locate today's 
date, the teacher reminds her it's the other child's turn. The teacher 
continues her lesson and then instructs everyone to write today's date 
on their calendar. No one seems particularly concerned by Alicia. 
Todd (child with moderate disability): I don't have a pencil. 
Teacher: If you don't have one, what do you do? 
Todd: Get one. 
Teacher: Go ahead. 

Todd starts to get up, but other children offer him a pencil, 
Alicia sharpens her pencil, and sharpens it, and sharpens it. 
Teacher: Quick! 

Alicia continues sharpening her pencil. 

Teacher: Alicia, now please! We can't hear when you're sharpening. 
Alicia sits and starts working. 
Todd: I don't know how to write ten. 
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Teacher: I'll write it for you. , -, , 

Another child helps Todd. The teacher instructs the class to make a 

greeting card, and everyone gets to work. Alicia is at her seat, but 

seems to be cleaning her desk out. The teacher stands nearby. 

Teacher: Alicia, are you doing your job? . 

Alicia: I'm trying to do somethingl (She frowns and seems increasingly 

agitated.) I can't do iti 

Teacher: You can try. Everyone else did. 

Alicia: I can't do it! 

Teacher: Then you won't have a card. . 
The teacher caLnly walks away and helps other children Alicia still 
looks unhappy, but starts working on her card. A few minutes later tne 
^pSrrtSch;r arrives and Alicia happily shows. her card. The support 
teacher encourages her and moves on to help others. There was no 
further mention of Alicia's prior behavior, ^ if the two teachers 
discussed it, the discussion was too subtle for the observer to discern. 

Later, the teacher commented on this situation. 

Kindergarten/first grade teacher: You just learn to ignore that, 
to go on, to deal with that the best you can. If you deal with it the 
best you can, the kids are going to deal with it. 

As teachers learn to deal with a variety of new challenges there has 
also been a shift in concerns from day-to-day management issues to other 
themes discussed in this paper. 

Second & third grade teacher: [Visitors] say the craziest things, 
like they come in and they say, "Do you change her diaper ri^ht here in 
the classroom?" And I think, "Why are you looking at things like that? 
Look at the wonderful things we're doing here. Ask me questions. 1 
mean, you're worrying about her diaper?!" P^^4„cr 

Second/fourth grade teacher: Or "Are you responsible for feeding 
her or giving her snack, or do you have to pick her up ever? Do you 

have to touch her?" , j? 4.u 4. 

Kindergarten/first grade teacher: And those are the fears that 

[support teacher] and I had the first year. 

First/fourth grade teacher: And those are the questions that we 

'Kindergarten/first grade teacher: That's right! Exactly! We met 
in August and I found out I was going to have Mark and Sara. I had 
eight kids with disabilities that year in kindergarten, eight in one 
classroom. And that was one of the first things I said Am I going to 
have to change diapers? Who is going to feed these kids? I was 
petrified about those kinds of things. And these are what people are 

First/fourth grade teacher: We started out at that level years 
aHo and we still get the screaming meemies sometimes and sometimes we 
fight We really do. We don't always agree. But our discussions and 
our arguments are at a much higher level than they were when we started. 
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It seemed that teachers have been able to "let go" of these issues because 
they were able to resolve the issues in reasonable ways, or because they 
realized and accepted that some situations were beyond their control and not a 
good use of their energy. 

Stress 

In the questionnaire on inclusion, respondents reported that, at various 
times during the past five years, they have experienced ongoing stress due to 
a variety of factors related to including students with severe disabilities in 
regular classes. During interviews, teachers reported particular concern 
about the school's initial efforts at inclusion. 

Support teacher for kindergarten & first grade: The first year 

we had three students in wheelchairs, plus other children who had all 
different kinds of needs, and there was only myself and a special ed 
aide. And sometimes it was oust impossible for us to have one child at 
each table. We would group them all together just because we didn't 
have enough hands to go around. Now that we have more adults, ... a 
child with special needs can be at a table with all his friends. . . . 
There were six or seven students with severe needs in kindergarten, . . . 

and I had no planning period, no lunch . [The kindergarten teacher] 

was doing all the planning and I would go in and I would just look at 
what she was doing. . . . There were many times I had no idea what was 
going on ... scrambling to come up with even partial participation 
activities or small group. And now what a difference have we made. I 
feel more a part of what's going on. 

First grade teacher: I had too heavy a load that first year. I 
think I had five [students with severe disabilities]. I said we learned 
by our mistakes, . . . and that was one of our big mistakes. It was not a 
good proportion of handicapped children to typical children. I also had 
an aide that year who did not do well with the chi'' Iren. . , . She would 
say things like, "You can't come and do this with me. You're a bad 
boy." And that would upset [the student] right back into another desk- 
throwing incident — . You also need a special ed teacher who's going to 
work with you. And I had one who did not work with the children, and 

really chose to ignore the children . Another big source of stress, 

which was something I brought on myself, was that I did not feel that I 
had the knowledge base of what to do. And I think we need to be 
comfortable sometimes with just following our own instincts. 

Teachers were also concerned about having sufficient information about the 
students with profound and multiple disabilities who were in their classes. 

First grade teacher: I was worried with Hark that he would have 
some sort of medical emergency and I wouldn't know what to do. But I 
didn't need to worry about it because the support was always there. 



Second/fourth grade teacher: In the very beginning of second 
grade, I was afraid to pick Sara up, or stretch her, do range of motion, 
because she was so rigid, and I was thinking I was going to break 
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something. But I think in tine, that really eases up. I don't really 
think if s a big deal anymore. Plus, if you have a really good support 
system, you get the help you need. 

Second & third grade teacher: I did get kind of a crash course 
[«hile] going through their files with [the support teacher] . And 
when they came in the beginning of the year [I got] explanations about 
the seizures, what to do, what to look for. And what to do for Mark 
with the oxygen. . . . When Mark got the feeding tube put in, ... I was 
worried that I was going to pull that feeding tube out. . . . [The support 
teacher] explained how long the tube was mside him, how hard it would 
bfto cime^t, what to do, how to hold him instead so you wouldn t 
press on the tube. I think there needs to be more of that. 

Although the teachers would like more information and preparation, they also 
express confidence in getting information and in using their own oudgement. 

Some students with severe disabilities present significant behavioral 
challenges that are not easily resolved or overlooked. Generally teachers 
agreed that it was more stressful to include these students than students with 
profound and multiple disabilities. 

Kindergarten/first grade teacher: [Some children with severe 
disabilities] are really easy to deal with. But you have the children 
that are screaming and running and that are extremely disruptive, that s 
hard on a day-to-day basis. I guess there's frustration too when you 
ask for help with these kinds of children, and you really don t have any 
kind of follow up on that.... Even the special educator needs help and 
is not getting it. . . . Having other people in the room, . . . teaching a 
lesson and it all goes out the window because somebody has a seizure, 
you learn to deal with those things. It's manageable. But it s 
stressful when you don't really know what to do. 

Support teacher for kindergarten and first grade: Lp3k of space 
[is a problem]. For instance, when Kelly screams, ... she needs to be 
removed from the classroom... because that seriously interferes with 
what's going on. And there was no place to bring her. I have a space 
but I share it with OT and PT, so there were always people in there So 
I would bring Kelly in there and she would still be screaming, and they 
were like, "Well, what do we do?" 

First grade teacher: Today is one of [Kelly's] more difficult 
days, and we're down personnel today, so it's been kind of difficult 
covering people. [Another student] who is less severely ifP^ired, tends 
to lose out on days when [Kelly] is off, because somebody has to go with 
Kelly, and then there's Ben to deal with. And [the student with mild 
disabilities] behavior is not difficult to deal with, but then he loses 
out academically in order for us to deal with the behavior problems. . . . 
I think each day brings a new set of things to deal with. 

Support teacher for second, third, & fourth grade: [Changing a 
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student's behavior] can take a long time. I know very well from Jamie 
with her shoes off every five minutes that year. I was ready to pack it 

in But for all those cases and kids, I can think about positive 

change. And it took a lot of our patience cells away. 

Other potential sources of stress include the need to work with a team, 
to accommodate ever-changing groups of adults in the classroom, and to 
accommodate to plans that change at the last minute. 

Kindergarten/first grade teacher: You have a lot of people in the 
room. That was one of ray things that I had a lot of trouble witn the 
first couple years, because I had never had anyone in the room except 

for me and maybe an aide half an hour a day You have OT, and you 

have PT, and you have speech, and you have a special education teacher, 
and you have your aides, and you have all those other people. And so 
that's tough getting used to. I guess we tried to work it out so that 
not everybody was in there at the same time..,. I found that very 
stressful the first couple years, because I'm really basically a very 
solitary person. And so having all those people in there watching me 
was really hard. . . . And you do have to resolve it. 

First/fourth grade teacher: [Having a student with severe 
disabilities in my class] made it more complicated for me because I was 
needing to team closely with another person, and in some cases the team 
helped with that by covering the class, or taking part of the class to 

give us planning time I have to anticipate anything I'm going to 

need to know in the planning session, because that teacher is not always 

going to be in here But for every time I'm without needed help from 

support personnel, there are times when those people are in here working 
with somebody else ... [which is] positive for the entire class 

First grade teacher: If we need [materials adapted], I'm not to 
the point that I will always think of it ahead of time because I still 
rely on [the support teacher] to do a lot of that stuff. So if we don't 
meet, that can cause stress in the classroom. So we do meet a lot more. 
And sometimes I'm tired of meeting and I don't want to meet and I oust 
want to be in my classroom. . . . 

Support teacher for second & third grade: People are always 
trying to do a lot of new things. And curriculum itself is often being 
developed almost an hour before we're teaching it. And [it's stressful] 
for that reason, oust to do it generally, and then to do it inclusively 
adds another factor to consider. 

Support teacher for second, third, & fourth grade: In the amount 
of time in the day to change and adapt things, it's really hard to adapt 
for all kids. And there are still teachers who ... are planning the day 
before they teach, or in the morning for the afternoon. And that kind 
of leaves you in a place where you say, "Which is worse? [Not adapting] 
or seat of the pants adaptation/* 
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Even while teachers discussed ways that inclusion was stressful, they 
expressed conwitment to their school reform activities, such as including 
students with severe disabilities in regular classes. 

Kindergarten teacher: I think when you talk about teacher 
burnout you're talking about teachers who do the same thing day after 
darSt;r day . . We^ever do the same thing here. Every year is a new 
challenge . 

Second & third grade teacher: It's more work, but if it's 
something you like, I don't think it's a stress. 

First/fourth grade teacher:' We would very often say, "T^is is 
disruptive to my class." A lot of things that happened "-en t^that 
disruptive, were not disrupting learning on the part of the °lass. . . . 
We'^^ lel^ed to discern ... if it's disruptive to the g.-oup and the 
learning process, ^jf^^^^^^ 3omething that's causing ^ 
conflict, as positive, because the way we learn ^^f^^ 
not working. It needs to be changed. And there f ^ 
and then you move to a higher thinking level. And that s what we ve 
done with our special ed model. There are some stressors ttet we re 
still working on. But some of the stressors that "^^^^^^ 
children with special needs just simply took us to a higher thinking 
level, and they are no longer stressors. 

ftrrnnntahmtv teachers continually learning, fowing, 

and ev^'Siig their practices. While that ethic undoubtedly -t ^ b^^rop 
for successfully including students with severe disabilities, teachers have 
SLStenSy apprS^^hed^e associated challenges as opportunities for further 
SoSh This^^er is comprised largely of examples of how teachers have 
S?Scted oi a^^demonstrated accountability for their beliefs and Pr-tices 

in relation to inclusion of students with i^.^^^^^Harry 
that these students have stimulated a new wave of reflective Practice at Harry 
L School, which has brought educational benefits to all students and 
professional benefits to their teachers. 
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This paper presents eleven themes that demonstrate the o^^^^^l^^^Jy 
positive Effects on regular class teachers of fully including students with 
severe d^SilitieS at Harry L School. Rather than inclusion producing 
SnUrelynS effects, howeSr, the findings suggest that there was "^ore of ^ 
:^Snca?!on or gen;ralization of attitudes, l-^P^-^ ' -^^^^^^Th^ s^e 
eSsted in the school prior to the start of inclusion. In a study of the same 
sSoo? Salisbury, Palombaro, and Hollowood (1991) identified six 
cte^ai^ertstics^f the school's culture that -em to lay ^he^oundwork f or 
successful inclusion of students with severe disabilities Thus, the nature 
SJheschoS before inclusion seems to have predisposed teachers both to 
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consider this initiative and to ensure its success. 

Teachers who participated in Harry L's early efforts toward inclusion 
told stories of great difficulties. Despite that, the teachers looked for 
other strategies, created needed supports, and tried again. As they 
experienced greater success, they looked for even better approaches and 
increased their conviction. Teachers who joined the faculty more recently 
recalled their struggles as first year teachers, but seemed to achieve the 
same success at inclusion relatively quickly, then achieved the same high 
level of conviction to the principles and practices of inclusion. In many 
respects, teachers conveyed the adage that "success breeds success." This 
does not entirely explain their determination during the first two years of 
inclusion, when some aspects of their approach were ineffective. All the 
teachers seemed to believe they could overcome the challenges they 
encountered, and that they would receive the supports they needed to overcome 
the challenges. It may be that the most fundamental underlying characteristic 
of an inclusive school is a commitment to provide regular class teachers with 
the supports they need to make inclusion work, a commitment that must be 
demonstrated by both special educators and school administrators. 

There are two limitations to this study. First, the conclusions are 
closely tied to perceptions of the eleven teachers who participated in the 
study. Although triangulation occurred through interviews, questionnaires, 
direct observation, and review of extant data, teacher report data were 
considerably more extensive than other data. Furthermore, in a study such as 
this one, there is danger that teachers will tell the stoxy they believe 
"authorities" (e.g., researcher, administrator) want to hear. The study was 
of relatively short duration (5 months), and was not designed to provide true 
immersion in the environment or sufficient direct observation to corroborate 
all of the teachers perceptions. The findings of this study are strengthened, 
however, in that they are highly consistent with the findings of Salisbury, 
Palombaro, and Hollowood (1991), who were deeply immersed in the school for 
two years. 

The second limitation relates to the general izability of these findings 
to other schools. This study examined only one school, which, as Salisbury et 
al. (1991) noted, has unique features that might not be found in other 
schools. The findings are consistent with those from studies of ten schools 
in Vermont (Giangreco, Dennis, Cloninger, Edelman, & Schattman, 1991) and two 
schools in Minnesota (York, Vandercook, Macdonald, Heise-Neff, & Caughey, 
1992). Thus, if characteristics of Harry L School predispose teachers to 
positive experiences related to inclusion, other schools have assumed the same 
or equally supportive characteristics. If teacher perception of support is a 
deciding characteristic, such support could be demonstrated through numerous 
mechanisms, which could vary with other characteristics of the school and 
community. As more schools are studied and results disseminated, further 
comparative analyses may reveal those factors that are crucial for teachers to 
feel positive about inclusion of students with severe disabilities in regular 
classes . 
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APPENDIX A 
LETTER TO PARTICIPANTS 

January 2> 1992 
Dear Teacher: 

Thank you for agreeing to participate in the study, "The Effects of Full 
Inclusion on Regular Education Teachers." Teachers, including special 
education teachers, who have had students with severe disabilities in their 
classes for at least one year are invited to participate. 

The study consists of two parts: interviews and direct data collection. 
There will be four sets of interviews, scheduled as follows: 

Large group interview (icebreaker) January 21, 1:00 to 4:00 PM 

Individual interviews (elaboration) February to 

Individual interviews (elaboration) March be 

Large group interview (wrap up) April scheduled 

For participation, attendance at all four interviews is desired. Substitute 
teachers will be provided so the large group interviews can be scheduled 
during work hours. The shorter individual interviews, about one hour, will be 
scheduled for the end of the day. What we learn in the interviews will 
determine what type of data we collect, e.g., if you tell us donut consumption 
has increased as a result of inclusion, we will collect data on donut 
consumption. Tf Jirect data collection in classrooms is warranted, it will be 
discussed with individual teachers. 

For accuracy, it is necessary to audiotape all interviews, which will be 
transcribed. During the large group interviews, it will also be necessary to 
videots^e the interviews so the speaker can be identified on the audiotape. 
Speakers will be given pseudonyms and described in general terms (e.g., third 
grade teacher), but names of participants in the study will be strictly 
confidential. Neither the audiotapes not videotapes will be used for any 
other purpose unless informed consent is given by the speaker(s). 

If you have any questions or concerns about the study, please feel free to 
call me at SUNY (777-2727) or at home (748-3667). 

Sincerely, 



Beverly Rainforth, PhD 

Assistant Professor of Special Education 
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APPENDIX B 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON INCLUSION 

Role: Classroom Teacher Support Teacher How many years?- 

Which students with severe disabilities have you taught? (circle names) 

Mark Sara David John Randy Justin Kelly 

Jamie Mary Todd Ben Jill Jan Chrystal 

The purpose of this study is to identify the effects of integrating students 
with severe disabilities on regular education teachers in inclusive schools. 
Several effects were identified through interviews and observations, but the 
effects vary for different teachers. To help clarify these variations, please 
complete the following questionnaire. I welcome any comments that would 
qualify, expand, or otherwise clarify your response. Thanks for your help. 

1. In my class, grade , we teach about students with disabilities 

(a) as a formal part of the curricultan (e.g., alike and different) 

(b) incidentally, as the need arises, or 

(c) both 

2. With regard to adoption of developmen tally appropriate practices, 

(a) having students with severe disabilities in my class forced me to 
make changes in my curriculum that benefitted all students; 

(b) I would have moved in this direction, whether or not I had students 
with severe disabilities in my class; or 

(c) my curriculum already reflected this approach, 

3, With regard to a philosophy of "success for all," 

(a) I really believed this, so I believed students with severe 
disabilities would be successful in my class too; or 

(b) I didn't really expect everyone to succeed until I saw students with 
severe disabilities succeed at their own level in my class. Then I 
realized all students could succeed if I recognized their level. 

4, I Usually / Erequently / Occasionally plan lessons for the class 

so all students can use manipulatives 
so lessons reach students with varied learning styles 
so students can demonstrate knowledge in varied ways 
so students of varied abilities can participate and succeed 
with mixed ability groupings 
with same ability groupings 
with cooperative goal structures 
with competitive goal structures 

with individualistic (neither cooperative nor competitive) 
goal structures 



(a) 


U 


F 


0 


<b) 


U 


F 


0 


<c) 


U 


F 


0 


<d) 


U 


F 


0 


<e) 


U 


F 


0 


<f) 


U 


F 


0 


<g) 


U 


F 


0 


<h) 


U 


F 


0 


<i) 


U 


F 


0 
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6. In my class, students with severe disabilities are/were included in the 
regular activities, with or without adaptations, (indicate amount) 

(a) for most / some / li.ttle of the day during regular activities 

(b) for most / some / little of the time during speech therapy 

(c) for most / some / little of the time during physical therapy 

(d) for most / some / little of the time during occupational therapy 
The amount of inclusion was appropriate for (a) (b) (c) (d). 

too little for (a) (b) (c) (d) 



7. 



Indicate the frequency that each discipline participates in team 
planning sessions. TYPICAL DESIRED 

(a) regular class teacher tiniRs oer week times 

(b) support teacher 



(c) speech therapist 

(d) occupational therapist 

(e) physical therapist 



times per week 
times per week 
times per month 
times per month 
times per month 



times per week 
times per week 
times per month 
times per month 
times per month 



8. True False Based on my experience, I expect that children with severe 
disabilities who are more active and disruptive will participate in fewer 
inclusive classroom activities and more parallel activities than children 
with multiple disabilities. 



9. With regard to challenging behavior, (circle all that apply) 

(a) I am more likely to accept, ignore, and/or overlook minor disruptions 
than before I had students with severe disabilities in my class • 

(b) I am more likely to stand back and let children work things out than 
before I had students with severe disabilities in my class. 

(c) having students with severe disabilities in my class hasn't really 
influenced my style in this area. 



10. True False I feel as though having students with severe disabilities 
in my class gave me "permission" to be more a flexible and creative 
teacher . 



11. Regarding lEP planning, I participate in planning with 

(a) support teacher on my team 

(b) therapists on my students' team 

(c) parents of students with disabilities 

(d) I do not participate in lEP planning, although I have a copy of the 
lEP and I know the goals for my students 

12. Having students with severe disabilities in my class, I have experienced 
o ngoing stress from (indicate whether ^ever, Ereviously, or Currently) 



(a) 


N 


P 


C 


additional time required for planning 


o) 


N 


P 


C 


time to individualize/adapt during the day 


(c) 


N 


P 


C 


student interruptions that disrupt the class 


(d) 


N 


P 


C 


inadequate profess ional/paraprofessional support 


(e) 


N 


P 


C 


too many adults in the classroom 


(f) 


N 


P 


C 


insufficient attention to my priorities for students 
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RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE ON INCLUSION 

Note: Numerals in parentheses indicate the nvunber of responses. 

Role: Classroom Teacher (6) Support Teacher (1) No Response (1) 
How many years? (2-20; median 6) 

Which students with severe disabilities have you taught? 
(2-13 of named students; median 3) 

1 In my class, grade , we teach about students with disabilities 

(0) as a formal part of the curriculum (e.g., alike and different) 
(0) incidentally, as the need arises, or 

(8) both 

2 With regard to adoption of developmental ly appropriate practices, 

(4) having students with severe disabilities in my class forced me to 
make changes in ray curriculum that benefitted all students; 

(4) I would have moved in this direction, whether or not I had students 
with severe disabilities in ray class; or 

(0) ray curriculum already reflected this approach. 

3. With regard to a philosophy of "success for all," 

(8) I really believed this, so I believed students with severe 
disabilities would be successful in ray class too; or 

(0) I didn't really expect everyone to succeed until I saw students with 
severe disabilities succeed at their own level in ray class. Then I 
realized all students could succeed if I recognized their level. 

4. I Usually / Erequently / Occasionally plan lessons for the class 
(3)U (4)F (1)0 so all students can use manipulatives 

(6) U (2)F (0)0 so lessons reach students with varied learning styles 
(5)U (3)F (0)0 so students can demonstrate knowledge in varied ways 

(7) U (1)F (0)0 so students of varied abilities can participate & succeed 
(7)U (1)F (0)0 with mixed ability groupings 

(0)U (1)F (6)0 (l)Never with same ability groupings 
(7)U (1)F (0)0 with cooperative goal structures 
(0)U (0)F (4)0 (3)Rarely/Never with competitive goal structures 
(0)U (3)F (5)0 with individualistic (neither cooperative nor competitive) 
goal structures 

5. In my class, students with severe disabilities are/were included in the 
regular activities, with or without adaptations, (indicate amount) 
for (7)most (l)some (l)little of the day during regular activities (RA) 
for (4)most (2)some (2)little of the time during speech therapy (ST) 
for (O)most (7)some (l)little of the time during physical therapy (PT) 
for (4)most (4)some (O)little of the time during occupational therapy (OT) 
The amount of inclusion was appropriate for RA(7) ST(4) PT(5) 0T(6) 

too little for RA(0) ST(3) PT(1) 0T(1) 
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6. 



Indicate the frequency that each discipline participates in team 
planning sessions. TYPICAL (median) DESIRED(median) 



regular class teacher 3-5 times per week 3-5 times per week 

support teacher 1-5 times per week 3-5 times per week 

speech therapist 1 times per month 4 times per month 

occupational therapist 0-1 times per month 4 times per month 

physical therapist 0-1 times per month 4 times per month 

7, True (4) False (3) Based on my experience, I expect that children with 
severe disabilities who are more active and disruptive will participate in 
fewer inclusive classroom activities and more parallel activities than 
children with multiple disabilities. [2 respondents said "false" but 
added comments about challenges of including these students,] 

8. With regard to challenging behavior, (circle all that apply) 

(7) I am more likely to accept, ignore, and/or overlook minor disruptions 
than before I had students with severe disabilities in my class. 

(8) I am more likely to stand back and let children work things out than 
before I had students with severe disabilities in my class. 

(0) having students with severe disabilities in my class hasn't really 
influenced my style in this area. 

9. True (7) False (0) I feel as though having students with severe 
disabilities in my class gave me "permission" to be more a flexible and 
creative teacher. 

10. Regarding lEP planning, I participate in planning with 
(8) support teacher on my team 

(7) therapists on ray students' team 

(8) parents of students with disabilities 

(0) I do not participate in lEP planning, although I have a copy of the 
lEP and I know the goals for my students 

12. Having students with severe disabilities in my class, I have experienced 
ongoing stress from (indicate whether Eever, Ereviously, or Currently) 
N(2) P(4) C(2) additional time required for planning 
N(l) P(2) C(2) time to individualize/ adapt during the day 
N(l) P(3) C(3) student interruptions that disrupt the class 
N(2) P(3) C(0) inadequate professional/paraprofessional support 
N(5) P(0) C(0) too many adults in the classroom 

N(3) P(2) C(0) insufficient attention to my priorities for students 
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APPENDIX C 
CLASSROOM OBSERVATION PROTOCOL 



Date 



Time 



Grade 



Teacher 



Observer 



Students 



Activity 



Grouping 



Materials 



Learning styles 



Participation by students with severe disabilities 



Adaptations 



Assistance/support for students with severe disabilities 
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Team 
Problem 

Resolved? Yes No 

Problem solvers 
Outcome 

Source of stress? Yes No 

Minor problems overlooked/Students directed to handle 

Assessment of students with severe disabilities 
Self -assessment 
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KEY FOR CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS 



Activity [describe the activity observed, including the roles/participation 
of stsiff and students without disabilities] 

Grouping [size, makeup, and location of groups; roles of all students; 

involvement of students with severe disabilities in group; goal 
structure - individualistic, cooperative, or ccwnpetitive] 

Materials [list materials used by class in general and, if different, by 
students with severe disabilities; note types of manipulatives 
used by one or more students] 

Learning styles [evidence of multiple ways for students to demonstrate 

knowledge; evidence of multisensory approach - visual, auditory, 
kinesthetic, tactile input/output; evidence of Bloom's taxonomy] 

Participation by students with severe disabilities [describe] 

Adaptations [in methods, materials, curriculum; for curriculum, same 

activity different skill/step/materials, parallel activity tied to 
same theme, separate activity unrelated to theme] 

Assistance/support for students with severe disabilities [type/amount of 
support needed vs given; source of support ~ reg. class teacher, 
support teacher, related service provider, paraprofessional, 
another student] 

Team [adults who enter classroom; what they do with whom; time 

arrive/depart] 

Problem [describe issue, who raises it, circumstances] 

Problem solvers [list adults by role, count students +/"* disabilities] 

Outcome [describe solution, whether implemented, whether satisfactory] 

Source of stress? Yes No [for adults/children in classroom, 

evidence that it did/not/might/not produce stress] 

Minor problems overlooked/Students directed to handle [list instances] 

Assessment of students with severe disabilities [any evidence that 

teachers engaged in *' kid-watching'' , who did it, what it comprised] 

Self -assessment [any evidence that teachers engaged in reflection about 
success of lesson/instructional strategies/behavior 
management/ inclusion, particularly for students with severe 
disabilities] 
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pi gnre 1 . Matrix of a 



student's lEP objectives and daily schedule. 
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Although there has been much attention paid to the 
social relationships of students with severe disabilities 
in integrated environments, few studies depict the kinds 
of interactions that can be expected in mainstreamed 
classrooms. Such information is important for designing 
classroom ecologies and interventions that will maxi- 
mize developmental opportunities for all students. Eight 
children with severe disabilities and eight nonhandi- 
capped peers were observed in their regulc" elementary 
school classrooms. Students with severe disabilities re- 
ceived more social approaches than they made. These 
interactions tended to be receiving assistance, although 
talk, play, and physical affection were also prevalent. 
Over the school year the number of interactions declined; 
however, the pattern (proportions of different types of 
interaction) became more typical (like those ofnonband- 
icapped peers). Acceptance was measured by sociometric 
nomination, revealing that some of the students with 
severe disabilities were very popular, and some were 
not. Acceptance seemed unrelated to social competence, 
which did correlate with frequency of interactions initi- 
ated by the students with disabilities: acceptance was 
not related to number of social approaches made or 
received. The results indicate that children's social ac- 
ceptance and opportunity for interaction are not 
uniquely associated with their status as individuals with 
severe disabilities, and suggest that the implicit stand- 
ards and values of the students may play a significant 
role. 
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DESCRIPTORS: integration, mainstreaming, social 
interaction, social skills 

Although there are still considerable regional varia- 
tions in the degree to which students with severe hand- 
icaps receive their education in integrated settings (Dan- 
ielson & Bellamy, 1989), mainstreaming has become 
widely accepted as a desirable goal on ethical, humani- 
tarian, and constitutional grounds (e.g., Biklen, 1985; 
Gaylord-Ross & Peck, 1985; Stainback & Stainback, 
1985; Wilcox & Sailor, 1980). The social outcomes of 
the physical integration of exceptional children have 
been more debatable (see Peck & Cooke, 1983). Some 
investigators (e.g., Corman & Gottlieb, 1978; Gresham, 
1982; Meisel, 1985) have tended to emphasize the 
failure of integration to ensure enhanced peer relation- 
ships, whereas others have indicated that integration is 
a necessary, if not sufficient, condition for peer accept- 
ance (Voeltz, 1980, 1982) and maintenance of social 
interaction (e.g., Brinker, 1985; Strain, 1983). More 
recent analyses have suggested that a variety of peer 
relationships between nonhandicapped children and 
those with disabilities can be observed (e.g., Haring, 
1 991; Meyer & Putnam, l988;Odom & McEvoy, 1988; 
Strain, 1984). In a 2-year study. Cole and Meyer (1991) 
reported that children with severe mental retardation 
in integrated learning environments showed gains in 
social competence, whereas those in segregated settings 
did not. 

Detailed research findings on peer interactions and 
acceptance are critical in providing educators with prin- 
ciples to allow integration to be as effective as possible 
(Giangrcco & Meyer, 1988; Giangreco & Putnam, 
1991). Furthermore, as the "regular education initia- 
tive'* (Will, 1986) shifts the focus from integrated school 
buildings to full inclusion, the need for additional data 
on social interactions in such settings becomes more 
crucial. Only by careful documentation of what hap- 
pens when students with severe disabilities are placed 
with their age peers in the general education classroom 
can we understand the variables that may need to be 
modified in order to achieve the greatest possible ben- 
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efits for all students. The purpose of the present report 
is to contribute to this documentation. 

This study jeprescnts the first-year data from an 
investigation of strategies promoting the inclusion of 
students with severe disabilities in a general education 
classroom. The school district in which the program 
was carried out had some prior commitment to full 
participation. Their educational philosophies provided 
a critical backdrop to serving students with severe dis- 
abilities in the regular classroom. For instance, there 
were various supports in the form of collaborative team- 
ing and teaching practices, commitment by most teach- 
ers, administrative backing, and policies encouraging 
the potential of every student (Chambers, 1991). Stu- 
denu with the most severe handicaps, however, were 
not included until university-based technical assistance 
was made available. The process that made this possible 
has been described elsewhere (Salisbury, 1989). 

Because inclusion had already been accepted in prin- 
ciple, it allowed the research to focus on stratc^es that 
enhance rather than implement mainstreaming. The 
overall goal of the project is to determine whether 
elementary schoolchildren, their teachers, and their par- 
ents can learn and execute problem-solving strate^es 
that enable students with severe disabilities to be equi- 
tably included in the social fabric of the school. The 
first stage of this research endeavor was to describe the 
social patterns that were evident after the basic main- 
streaming effort had been implemented. What kinds of 
interactions could be discerned during instructional 
time in the classroom, and how would students with 
severe disabilities be accepted by their nonhandicapped 
peers? 

Method 

Participants 

Eight children, classified as severely disabled, p'.rtic- 
ipated in the study. These students are referred tc here 
as the target children. Their ages, level of functioning, 
and other basic information are presented in Table I. 

Table I 

Student Demographics ^ 



Studenf" Age Diagnosis 



Brigancc/ 
Vineland EPS Range ASC* 
(months) 



Yunc 
Jackie 
Tina 
Dick 
Rob 
Joe 
Suzic 
Mike 



5;3 
5;4 
5;6 
7;l 
6;ll 
6;2 
8;5 
8;1 



Autism 
Multiple 
Cerebral palsy 
Multiple 
Multiple 
Multiple 
Multiple 
Multiple 



1;4 
0;2 
3;0 
l;0 
l;5 
l;4 
0;5 
0;9 



18-60 

2-8 
18-60 

8-48 
12-48 
12-36 

2-12 

2;8 



21 
13 
54 
29 
35 
29 
18 
16 



•All students classified as evidencing severe or profound dis- 
abii ties under both New York State and ^^^cral d^^^^^^ 
* Total scores on the Assessment of Soaal Competence, range 
for nonhandicapped comparison students: 44-71. 



Although all of these children's peers participated in 
parts of the study, a particular subgroup (matched only 
for gender) was randomly selected to serve as a com- 
parison group. Consent to participate was obtained 
from all the children's parents or legal guardians. For 
some analyses special consent was required (e.g., for a 
student to be photographed) and in a few cases parents 
did not agree to these procedures. Also, all methods 
were subject to approval by the school administration. 
The teachers gave consent to our presence, and all 
measures used were explained to ihem before the study 
began. 

Setting 

The district, which consists of a high school, a middle 
school, and two elementary schools, is located in a 
small manufacturing, predominantly blue-collar town 
in the northeastern United States. For reasons of acces- 
sibility, all young students meeting the criterion of 
severely/physically handicapped are served in one of 
the two elementary buildings. At the time of the study, 
approximately three students with severe disabilities 
were attending each grade level. These classrooms also 
contained students with mild disabilities (mild mental 
retardation, learning disability). Although these latter 
children received special education services and thus 
were not excluded from the project, they were not the 
"subjects" of our research. 

Teachers worked in teams, with one special education 
teacher and a number of aides supporting a cluster of 
classrooms and general education teachers. For the 
present report, one kindei^arten, two first-grade, and 
one second-grade classrooms were included, represent- 
ing two educational teams and eight students with 
severe disabilities. In-service training had occurred be- 
fore the project began, but only one special education 
teacher had prior experience with pupils with severe 
handicaps. During the first project year training for 
building staff focused mainly on curriculum adapta- 
tions and instructional practices that would increase the 
participation and inclusion of the students with severe 
handicaps. Some of these strategies were derived from 
the Syracuse curriculum (Ford cc al, 1989), whereas 
others were developed by the teachers themselves. 

No special suggestions were made to the teachers 
regarding social interactions, how to develop peer ac- 
ceptance, or what rules of acceptable play to establish. 
Thus, the atmosphere, expectations, and structural op- 
portunities for social contact varied slightly across class- 
rooms. 

Measurement 

Rating of social competence. In order to obtain a 
measure of their social competence, target and compar- 
ison children were rated using the Assessment of Social 
Competence (ASC) scale (Meyer, Cole, McQuarter, & 
Reichle, 1990; Meyer et al., 1985). The ASC consists of 
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1 1 social functions or competencies, each divided into 
Msight levels of sophistication. The scale permits a rela- 
Buvcly limited skill or even an inappropriate behavior to 
scored as effective as long as it achieves the essential 
requirement of a given social function. The ratings of 

I the children were carried out by interviewing teachers 
and parents, as well as observation of target students; 
only levels directly observed by one informant were 

■recorded. 
Sociometric analysis. This assessment took place 
midway through the school year so that the children 
had sufficient opportunity to form friendships and per- 

Isonal preferences. A standard peer nomination tech- 
nique (Coie, Dodge, & Coppotelli, 1982) was used to 
discover all children's social standing in their respective 
classes (McConnell & Odom, 1986), followed by an 

■ evaluation of the specific target and comparison chil- 
dren's social status. 

First, each nonhandicapped child was individually 
shown an array of photographs of all children in his or 

I her class whose parents had consented to the activity 
(approximately 16 children per class). The child was 
asked **Do you know everybody here? OK, show me 

I who you'd most like to play with." After the child made 
a selection, !hat picture was removed and the child was 
asked for his or her second and then third choice of 
most desirable playmate. A child's "popularity'' score 

■ was the total number of first, second, or third place 
nominations received. We did not ask children to iden- 
tify the student they would least like to play with (social 

■ rejection), since that form of questioning violated prin- 
ciples of acceptance of others that are widely promoted 
in the district. 
Following this procedure, the children were individ- 

Iually shown a smaller array of pictures: photographs of 
each of the target children in that class, photographs of 
each comparison child, and one photograph of an ad- 
ditional, randomly selected, nonhandicapped child. 

I They were then asked, for each photograph in the 
display: "Do you know this child?", "Do you play with 
him/her?", and "Is this person your friend?" The first 

■ question was included only as a validity check of the 
clarity of the photographs. The numbers of '*yes" an- 
swers to the other two questions were tallied and con- 
verted to a percentage of the total number of respond- 

Ients (class members) participating. 
Three weeks later, four children from each class were 
randomly selected and the procedure repealed as a 
reliability check. In first- and second-grade classrooms, 

I the selections made by the students were consistent 
(they provided exactly the same answers); however, in 
kindergarten there was less stability, with only 80% of 

■ the selections being the same on the iwo occasions. 
Initial choices were utilized for the cJdta analysis. A few 
kindergarten children picked themselves as first choice. 
When this occurred, they were gently asked to selea 



another child, and this selection was counted as their 
actual choice. 

Classroom observation. Opportunities for interaction 
occur at many different times and places in school. 
However, because our research project is concerned 
with what happens in classrooms, observations focused 
on classroom behavior in which play interactions are 
limited but other facets of social relationships occur, 
such as helping, cooperating, sharing, and verbal ex- 
changes (e.g., criticism, complaints, conversation). 

An observational code was developed in order to 
gather data on the frequency and nature of the inter- 
actions between target children and their nonhandi- 
capped peers. This coding system consisted of 1 1 cate- 
gories of social interaction. Most of the categories were 
drawn from the work of Strain and his colleagues on 
the social ecology of integrated preschool environments 
(e.g.. Strain & Kohler, 1 988). We incorporated Blinker's 
(1985) methodology for observing interaction by differ- 
entiating between a social behavior (approach) initiated 
by a child and behaviors in which the child was the 
recipient of the interaction. The categories and their 
definitions are provided in Table 2. 

Two master's level professionals (in psychology and 
education) participated in data collection. Both observ- 
ers were frequently in the building and were known to 
the teachers and students. The goal was to obtain a 
"snapshot" of what was generally happening in the 
classes, so observation took place for brief periods 
(about 5 min) a number of times per month, for a total 
of 15 mi n per month for each child observed. Obser- 
vation time was equally distributed across the major 
instructional conditions of large group, small group, 
and free time. Since the frequencies of some behavioral 
categories proved to be small, no attempt has been 
made to analyze data differentially according to instruc- 
tional context; however, by including all three, the most 
commonly occurring classroom conditions were sam- 
pled. 

The observations consisted of I -min "sweeps" in 
which the target child would be observed for 1 min, 
and then the comparison peer would be observed for 1 
min, then the next target child, and so on. Each l-min 
sweep was divided into four l5-s recording intervals, 
during which any instance of making or receiving a 
social interaction within a given category was recorded. 
Because social interactions are not typically of such 
short duration, it was unlikely that there would be more 
than one discrete instance of a given category within 15 
s. Observations were made on a regular basis over a 7- 
month period, from late fall to the end of the school 
year. Data from the first 3 months of observation (Phase 
I) are compared to those from the second 3 months 
(Phase 2), with data from the last month, June, being 
discounted. 

Four weeks of training and practice were needed for 
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Social 



K Assistance 



2. Discipline 



3. Play 

4. Conflict Resolution 



5. Instruction 

6. Physical Aggression 



7. Verbal Aggression 

8. Physical Affection 

9. Affiliative Comments 

10. Attention-Seeking Behavior 



II. Talking 



Table 2 

Interaction ategories Coded for Gassroom Observation 

Any help provided to another student. May be physical assistance (e.g., helping up 
from the floor holding the pencil with them so it doesn't fall), or may be other 
of aSunc^ such as gming a book off the shelf, or rearranging materials to 

An?s™t'S^2^^^^^^ a reprimand, either by tone of voice or vc^bulair TCs 
S^r^Si^^^^^^^ any ph^^ical gesture that is intended to «^ " 
Sis or her behavior is not acceptable (can include signing no, taking 

An^actlS'^J^^^^^^ niaterials wherein the pnmaiy purpose is not instructional, 
but is focused on the enjoyment of the participants. 

GivcntheWrencc of a depute between children (argument over toys, whose 
tum^ st^nrmak^ attempt to resolve the situation by presenung so utions. In 
StioS Swor encomp^ physical actions that address «;n<^ng 
mrt (e.g., dividing the toys, handing the disputed toy to someone, and actively 

An'y'^trSintw* S^^^^ to teach a specific skill to another child. 

iny SSrsuch as hitting, punching, kicking, biting, butting with the h^d non- 
ptayful push/pull/grab, destruction of another's property, or using materials to 
harm another (e.g.. throwing chairs). ^„n,m,nt rfir«^«l to- 

Screaming, shouting, name calUng. or otherwise derogatory comment directed to- 

Patriil hu^ne, nibbing head/arms/etc. kissing or hand holding by a peer. 
VeZ^'cSmmentsTntending to praise ("What a nice job you're doing"), comphment 

ri inv*» that dress") or reassure (**Cmon, I know you can do " ). 
Tl^oL tehSSnde^ to gain another's attention; may include reachmg toward 

somSne vSing towarda specific individual, presenting an object to some- 

one ^hwicMW changing body position to be in closer proximity to someone. 
AU sS^SS to a^n individiS that is not subsumed under the categones noted 

above. 



the coders to reach acceptable levels of agreement. 
Reliability was then monitored by having the two ob- 
servers code simultaneously for 5% of the subsequent 
observations. Exact agreement was calculated by the 
standard formula (agreements minus disagreements, 
divided by total observations). In the fall, the mean 
agreement index for all categories and classrooms was 
89%; in the spring it was 92.5%. 

Results 

Sociometric Analysis 

Table 3 summarizes the findings from the sociometnc 
analysis. There were large differences between children. 
Two children with severe disabilities, Tina and Suzie, 
received the most nominations (selected as the most 
popular children in their respective classrooms); an- 
other target child, Mike, received the second most nom- 
inations. However, other target children were not par- 
ticularly popular, and some received no nominations— 
which was true for some of the nonhandicapped chil- 
dren as well. Aggregating both the total number of 
nominations received (ranking within participant 
group) and overall class ranking provided a composite 
ranking for acceptance. This acceptance score is the 
one used in all subsequent analyses. 

There was no significant agreement between the ac- 
ceptance scores and the number of times children were 
identified by their peers as someone with whom they 
typically played. For the target group the Spearman 



rank-order correlation was .64, and for the nonhanai- 
capped comparison group it was .52; neither of these 
two correlations was statistically significant. The high 
frequency with which almost all target students were 
identified as a "friend" may refiect social d^irability; 
peers were more likely to consider children with severe 
handicaps to be their friends than their playmates. 
Among typical children, however, the "friend" identi- 
fication matched very closely the "play with" identifi- 
cation. 

Social Competency Ratings 

The ASC scores are reported in Table I. Although 
there were wide differences among the target children, 
the differences between them as a group and the non- 
handicapped peer group were considerable, (r,4 = 5.6, 
p < .001). One of the students with a severe disability 
obtained a total ASC score greater than those of two of 
the nonhandicapped children, but otherwise the ranges 
for the two groups did not overlap. Students were 
ranked (within groups) according to total ASC scores, 
and these ranks were used to examine the relationship 
between social competence and acceptance. No signifi- 
cant correlation was found, either for the students with 
severe disabilities (rho = -.05) or for the typical stu- 
dents (rho = .30). However, ASC scores did correlate 
with total number of social interactions initiated by the 
target students during both phases of the social inter- 
action observations: rho = .75 for Phase I and .87 for 
Phase 2, both significant at p < .05. For the nonhandi- 
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Tabic 3 
Sociometric Analysis 



Social Sunding* 



No. of 
Nominations 



Friends 
with? 



Play 
with? 



5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 



93% 
73% 



100% 
87% 



80% 



94% 
69% 



94% 



81% 



Social Standing'* 



No. of 
Nominations 



Friends Play 
with? with? 



Kindergarten 

1. Tina (target) 

2. Matt (comparison) 

3. Michael 

4. NH peer 

5. NH peer 

6. Vanessa (comparison) 

7. NH peer 

8. NH peer 
o. NH peer 

10. NH peer 

11. Jonathan (comparison) 

12. NH peer 

13. Chris (MH) 

14. NH peer 

15. Jackie (target) 

16. Yune (target) 
First Grade A 

1. NHpccr 

2. NH peer 

3. Dick (target) 

4. NH peer 

5. NH peer 

6. Brcnda (comparison) 

7. Alan(MH) 

8. NH peer 

9. NH peer 

10. NH peer 

11. NHpcer 

12. NH peer 

13. NH peer 

14. NH peer 

15. NH peer 

16. NH peer 

17. NH peer 

18. NHpccr 
First Grade B 

1. NHpeer 

2. NH peer 

3. NH peer 

4. NH peer - 

' MH = student with a mild disability; NH = nonhandicapped. 

capped children the correlations between ASC scores 
and social interactions initiated were negative (rho = 
-.36 for Phase 1 and -.68 for Phase 2) but not statis- 
tically significant. There were no relationships between 
students' ASC scores and the number of social interac- 
tions for which they were the recipients. 

Classroom Observation of Interaction 

The occurrence of the various categories of interac- 
tion are displayed in Figure 1. It can be seen that some 
expected categories (such as physical or verbal aggres- 
sion, conflict resolution, and discipline) did not occur 
with great frequency for cither group of students. Other 
categories were quite common, especially talk and play 
for the typical students. Target children were most likely 
to initiate such social interactions as attention seeking 
and play. There were large and significant difTerenccs 



First Grade B 

5. NH peer 

6. Nicole (comparison) 

7. NH peer 

8. NH peer 

9. NHpeer 

10. Joe (target) 

11. Ru3S (comparison) 

12. NHpeer 

13. NHpccr 

14. NHpccr 

15. NHpeer 

16. NHpccr 

16. NHpccr 

17. NH peer 

18. NHpccr 

19. Rob (target) 

20. NHpeer 
2L NHpccr 

Second Grade 

1. Suzie (target) 

2. Mike (target) 

3. NHpeer 

4. Jennifer (comparison) 

5. NH peer 

6. NH peer 

7. NH peer 

8. NH peer 

9. Jessica (MH) 

10. NHpeer 

11. NHpeer 

12. Raymond (comparison) 

13. Kristen(MH) 

14. NHpeer 

15. NHpccr 

16. NHpeer 

17. NH peer 

18. NHpeer 

19. Rob(MH) 

20. NH peer 



6 
5 
5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



76% 76% 



100% 78% 
88% 71% 



100% 78% 



100% 
100% 



83% 
83% 



76% 71% 



76% 54% 



between the number of initiations and the number 
received by the target students {h [for related measures] 
= 4.2, p < .01), whereas this was not the case for the 
typical students, whose interactions were more recip- 
rocal. 

Somewhat surprisingly, interactions initiated and re- 
ceiv i by the students with severe disabilities decreased 
over time when Phase I was compared with Phase 2 (h 
[for related measures] = 2.6, p < .05). The major 
changes for interactions initiated were .'-^creases in play 
and attention seeking. In terms of interactions received, 
the largest decreases recorded were in play, assistance, 
physical affection, and attention. Because the frequen- 
cies of all these categories (except for assistance) among 
students with disabilities were higher to begin with than 
those recorded for the nonhandicapped coraparison 





5 6 6 15 11 

1 1 1 i ! I ' 

1 hIm 



rn n n n 
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Figure 1. Mean frequencies (number per hour) of II categories of social interaction; Phase I rcprc^nts the first 3 months of 
observation. Phase 2 is the second 3 months. 



Students, it could be argued that decreases in receipt of 
interaction is a desirable outcome. 

There were large difterences within groups in overall 
levels of interaction, whether positive (e.g., conflict 
resolution) or negative (e.g., verbal aggression). We 
conducted Spearman rank-order correlations between 
total number of interactions and ASC scores as well as 



acceptance scores. As mentioned already, interactions 
initiated did correlate with ASC scores; they did not, 
however, correlate with acceptance scores. For the target 
students, the correlations between interactions initiated 
and acceptance were .64 for Phase I, and .37 for Phase 
2; for interactions received and acceptance the rho 
values were .55 (Phase I ) and . II (Phase 2). These were 
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all nonsignificant. The correlations yielded by the typ- 
ical children were lower still and in a negative direction. 

Discussion 

The most significant finding to emerge firom these 
data was that one cannot generalize too readily about 
the social status of children with severe disabilities when 
in regular classroom environments with nonhandi- 
capped peers. Some of the target children were among 
the most popular in the classes, whereas others received 
no positive nominations from their peers at all. Students 
with severe disabilities received many more social in- 
teractions than they initiated; although these were in- 
variably positive, they were different from the more 
reciprocal interactions observed among nonhandi- 
capped students. Over the school year the interactions 
received by the students with disabilities actually de- 
clined. Social competence, as rated by informed adults, 
did not correlate with acceptance. 

To the extent that social standing can be influenced 
by the student's own social behaviors, it has become 
customary to propose social skill training for "rejected" 
children. However, our observations reveal that chil- 
dren with extremely limited formal skills — those with 
considerable disability — can nevertheless be judged 
very popular by peers. The child initiating the greatest 
number of social interactions was the student with 
severe physical involvement, and whose degree of intel- 
lectual handicap is uncertain. She was someone with 
whom everyone in her class said they played, and she 
was the most popular student among her peers on the 
socio metric measure. However, two other students 
achieved almost comparable social acceptance, despite 
having severe cognitive handicaps. 

It is possible that, when students are so obviously 
disabled as the target children, they are somehow cate- 
gorized differently by nonhandicapped children. That 
is to say, they are not judged in the same way as other 
peers: for example, they were identified as "friends" 
even by children who reported not playing with them. 
Also, children may perceive it as particularly socially 
unacceptable to interact negatively with peers who arc 
severely disabled. However, negative categories of social 
behavior were virtually never seen, even among non- 
handicapped children. 

Observational data revealed that interactions are not 
of the same types for the two groups of children. A large 
part of the variance is accounted for by the finding that 
the most frequent form of interaction in a relatively 
structured classroom setting is children talking among 
themselves, and this excluded the target students. Dur- 
ing the first part of the year, nonhandicapped students 
were more likely to assist or show physical affection to 
the students with severe disabilities. These activities 
declined by the second half of the year. Unfortunately, 
however, so did other positive interaction categories 



(such as play). The most optimistic interpretation of 
these findings is that, as the year progresses, the "nov- 
elty** of the target children wears off. They may be 
treated in a more natural way, but they also may 
experience fewer overall interactions. This suggests that 
communication skills will be critical to sustain class- 
room interaction, since so much of the social exchange 
is verbal. 

Students with severe disabilities received many more 
social interactions than they initiated (even the least 
accepted student, who niade no observable initiations 
during the entire observation period, was not being 
ignored by his nonhandicapped peers), whereas typical 
students made and received about the same number of 
social contacts. Again, this emphasizes that mutual 
dyadic communication opportunities may be important 
for promoting more frequent social interactions. 

With respect to quality of interactions, anecdotal 
reports indicate that there were patterns of behavior 
that might be considered somewhat undesirable from 
the perspective of ensuring that the social experiences 
of students with disabilities are equitable. Nonhandi- 
capped children were prone to be affiliative, giving 
assistance and directing the target children. For exam- 
ple, although relatively few instances were observed of 
the target children being **disciplined*' by their peers, 
none were observed in the case of the peer comparison 
students. Informal classroom observation indicated that 
a common form of interacting resembled parenting of 
the students with severe disabilities. Typical children, 
usually girls, would interact with the more popular of 
the target children, helping them, moving them around 
the room, physically supporting them during group 
instruction, and so on. Over time, however, these inter- 
actions began to change, as reflected by decreases in 
such categories as assistance and physical affection. 
There were many nonhandicapped children who inter- 
acted in a rather neutral way with the target children, 
just as there were nonhandicapped children who gen- 
erally ignored them. This seems to be the natural and 
desirable outcome: that the target children should ex- 
perience social interactions, some opportunities for nur- 
turance from other children and friendship, some neg- 
ative experiences, and some experiences of just being 
tolerated. 
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ABSTRACT: Issues surrounding the implementation of the integration imperative during infancy 
and eaHy childhood present formidable challenges to education and community providers. Key 
among these issues is how professionals provide high-quality services to young children with 
disabilities in mainstream environments. This article explores current issues related to integration 
and reexamines the concept of "best practices" as it applies to mainstreaming dunng the eaHy 
childhoodyears.Theauthorrecommendsanintegratedsetofindicatorsforhigh'qualityprograms 
and describes an outcomes-based process for making administrative and pedagogical decisions. 



□ When asked by a visitor what it was like hav- 
ing a child with disabilities in her kindergarten 
class, young Andrea looked puzzled. The visitor 
rephrased the question by asking whether the 
child with disabilities belonged in Andrea's 
class. Andrea answered, "Of course. He*s five, 
isn't her 

Andrea' s implicit understanding of equity , en- 
titlement, and accommodation have been fos- 
tered in an inclusive school context where chil- 
dren without disabilities assume that all classes 
contain friends with a range of abilities and 
needs. Why are some programs able to achieve a 
greater degree of integration than others? The an- 
swer lies, in part, in their commitment to the value 
of inclusion and their ability to incorporate desir- 
able organizational and programmatic practices 
into complex education contexts. 

Many programs across the United States are 
successfully mainstreaming young children with 
mild to profound disabilities in typical day-care, 
preschool, and early elementary settings 
(Guralnick, 1981; Hanline, 1990; Hoyson, 
Jamieson, & Strain, 1984; McLean & Hanline, 
1990; Odom & Strain, 1984; Templeman, Fred- 
ericks, & Udell, 1989; Salisbury, 1989; Salisbury 
& Syryca, 1990; Strain, 1985). Others^ however, 
face opposition, inaction, and frustration as they 
attempt to develop integrated school placement 
options ^K the local level (Gartner & Lipsky, 
1987: Peck, Haydcn, Wandschncider, Peterson, 
& Richarz, 1989). 
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One reason for these problems may be that al- 
though there are considerable data on the out- 
comes of specific interventions in integrated 
early childhood programs, remarkably little is 
known about how to apply this information to 
mainstreamed settings (Guralnick, 1990). This 
article focuses on integration during the early 
childhood years, with specific attention devoted 
to the notion of how predictors of high-quality 
programs themselves become integrated into ser- 
vice delivery systems. 

INCLUSIVE PRACTICES, SUPPORTIVE 
SETTINGS 

There is an t <^ential, conceptual difference be- 
tween inclusiOi and integration that has impor- 
tant implications for pedagogical practice and 
programmatic reform. Integration is thi process 
by which physical, social, and academic oppor- 
tunities are created for the child with a disability 
to participate with others in typical school or 
community environment:; (Tai^lor, Btklen« Lchr, 
& Searle, 1987). It is assumed that contextual 
supports are provided to maximize the probabil- 
ity of the child's success in the mainstream envi- 
ronment. 

The social-cultural realities of integration are 
such that one group is viewed as the "main- 
stream" and one group is not; where one group 
must "push in" to the activities and settings oc- 
cupied by the other. When students with disabil- 
ities arc based in nonmainsircam classrooms and 
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are "allowed" to be incorporated into specific ac- 
tivities or lessons in mainstream environments, 
we implicitly endorse a value that says it is per- 
missible to exclude them from age-appropriate 
placements. While integration is considered to be 
philosophically and educationally superior to 
segregation, such**push in" arrangements remain 
inherently hierarchical and unequal. 

Inclusion, on the other hand, is a value that is 
manifested in the way we plan, promote, ind con- 
ceptualize the education and development of 
young children. The underiying suppoatiott in 
inclusive programs is that all children will be 
based in the classrooms they would attend if they 
did not have a disability. Teachers, students, par- 
ents, and administrators (in fact all stakeholders) 
define the school and classroom culture as in- 
cluding children with diverse backgrounds, abil- 
ities, and contributions. 

In inclusive progranis, the diverse needs of all 
children are accommodated to the rnarimam ex- 
tent possible within the general education curric- 
ulum. Collaborative teaming and teaching, 
shared planning, transformational leadership, 
and an outcomes base provide the intentional 
framework for stakeholder success. Driven by a 
vision of schools as a place where all children 
learn well what we want them to leam, schools 
become creative and successful environments for 
adults and the children they serve (Chambers, 
Salisbury, Palombaro. & Cole, 1990; Salisbury, 
Pennington, Veech, & Palombaro, 1990; Salis- 
bury & Syryca, 1990; Thousand & Villa, 1990). 

Preliminary data from the Collaborative Edu- 
cation Project (Salisbury, 1991; Salisbury, 
Evans, Palombaro, & Veech, 1990) suggest that 
positive social and academic outcomes accme to 
children with and without disabilities enrolled in 
an inclusive elementary school. The collabora- 
tive culture of such a school fosters a heightened 
sense of equity among peers without disabilities 
wherein they advocate for the inclusion of their 
classmates wiihdisabilities and identifysolutions 
to integration obstacles. In addition, building- 
level leadership is a critical factor in the success 
of programmatic reform. These data suggest that 
withproperphilo£ophical,administrative, and in- 
structional supports, young children with mild to 
profound disabilities can be appropriately based 
and served in classrooms they would attend if 
ihcy did not have a disability. 

Program policies, structures, and practices 
must be designed to support the inclusion of 
young children with disabilities in settings de- 
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signed for their age peers without disabilities. 
Whether attending a program full- or part-dnie, 
young children with disabilities should be in- 
cluded in, not integrated into, age-appropriate 
mainstream environments. WI;;in supplennentary 
aides and supports have been tried and found to 
be insufficient, then and only then should alter- 
native service delivery options be considcrei To 
maximize the likelihood of success, educators 
should employ those practices determined to be 
most direcUy linked to positive child and ftmily 
outcomes in mainstream school*and nonschool 
environments. 

RE-THINKING THE NOTION OF **BEST 
PRACTICES'* 

Professionals in the field of special education 
often suggest that the way to optimize the likeli- 
hood of successful performance in mainstream 
environments is to implement generally ac- 
knowledged *'best practices." At least three is- 
sues surface vrith such a proposition. Fin>t, use of 
the term best implies no need to get better and 
gives the impression that a well-defined, rather 
static corpus of information is accepted by the 
profession. Although an apparent consensus on a 
core of quality indicators has been reached by col- 
leagues in early childhood education (Biedekamp, 
1987), there is litde indication tiiat tiie same is true 
in the field of early childhood intervention. 

Second, whether commonly cited practices 
are, in fact, **besi" can only be answered on a rel- 
ative basis and with an empirical grounding. 
Though convincing data exist to support the effi- 
cacy of specific strategies in mainstream environ- 
ments, the data are insufficient to clearly identify 
any particular set of practices as "best." 

Third, "best practices" in tiie field of special 
education have traditionally been generated from 
the special education perspective (e.g., Mc- 
Donnell & Hardman, 1988; Meyer, Eichinger, & 
Park-Lee, 1987). The nature and language of 
these special education practices communicate a 
message that what we do is somehow very differ- 
ent from the rest of the early childhood profes- 
sion. The inadvertent effect may be to create ob- 
stacles to collaboration with colleagues in 
general education where none were intended. 

Fourth, perhaps an even more imponant ques- 
tion is. From which knowledge base or bases 
should wc derive our "best practices"? Research- 
ers have presented arguments in favor of creating 
one system of education for all children (Gartner 
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& Lipsky, 1987; Stainback, Siainback, & Bunch, 
1989; Will, 1986). Others have emphasized the 
importance of basing interventions on the rou- 
tines, schedules, and activities of typical home 
and school seuings (e.g., Bredekamp, 1987; 
Bricker & Cripe, 1990; Powell, 1989; Rainfoith 
& Salisbury, 1988; Salisbury & Vincent, 1990). 
These two initiatives provide a useful benchmark 
for examining validated practices from main- 
stream settings at both administrative and in- 
structional levels. 

We can no longer assume that "best special 
education practices" are sufficient for ensuring 
the meaningful inclusion of young children with 
disabilities in mainstream contexts. Rather, it 
seems important that we examine validated prac- 
tices found to be most directly linked to positive 
child outcomes in the general education and early 
childhood literatures and assess their applicabil- 
ity to children with special needs. Only then will 
we be able to determine what additional, special* 
ized supports will be needed to maximize the 
probability of the child*s success in a mainstream 
context Adaptations embedded in the main- 
stream environment should be only as special as 
necessary to support children with and without 
disabilities and ensure educational benefit 
(Biklen, 1985). One essential question for par- 
ents, practitioners, administrators, and policy- 
makers becomes. What does the child, any child, 
need to succeed? 



INDICATORS OF PROGRAM QUALITY 

Given the importance of understanding the main- 
stream environment as a context for integration, 
it seems appropriate to ask: What are valid and 
useful indicators of program quality? 



Indicators from General Education 

Recently, two cogent analyses in the general ed- 
ucation literature have addressed this question. 
Stcdman (1987) analyzed the effective schools 
literature and concluded that the formula typi- 
cally used for program evaluation could not be 
substantiated by the research. Using stringent se- 
lecdon criteria, he generated nine broad catego- 
ries of practices that could be empirically 
supported by the effective schools research liter- 
ature. These nine categories and their key indica- 
tors included school and classroom practices that 
were directly related to positive learner out- 
comes. Each of Stcdman's key indicators was 



supported in a recent, large-scale analysis of the 
elementary and secondary schooling literature 
(e.g.,Oakes, 1989). 

Contending that indicators of school context 
are as necessary as indexes of student outcomes, 
Oakes (1989) analyzed the elementary and sec- 
ondary schooling research literature and identi- 
fied three global school conditions that were em- 
pirically related to student outcomes. Viewed as 
enabling conditions related to the attainment of 
high-quality teaching and learning, these three 
conditions and their key indicators (practices) re- 
flect concrete decisions by schools about how to 
"distribute resources, what structures to create, 
and what processes, norms, and relationships to 
establish at the school" (Oakes, 1989, p. 186). 
Table 1 represents an integration of Stedman and 
Oakes* indicators. 

These practices may well provide an impor- 
tant benchmaric against which we can assess var- 
ious practices recommended for infants, toddlers, 
and preschool age children with and without dis- 
abilities. The conceptual and developmental un- 
derpinnings among these three literatures will 
clearly vary. However, if we are able to ascertain 
where significant pedagogical differences do 
exist, we may then be able to address attitudes 
and practices that hinder efforts to integrate and 
include young children with disabilities in typical 
settings. 

Indicators from Early Childhood Education 

Guidelines for developmentally appropriate 
practice in early childhood settings were recenUy 
generated by the National Association for Educa- 
tion of Young Children (NAEYQ (Bredekamp, 
1987). These guidelines are a blend of empirical 
and conceptual literatures that provide informa- 
tion on pedagog'cal practices related to infants, 
toddlers, and preschool age children without dis- 
abilities. Despite .the comprehensive nature of 
these guidelines, the author(s) devoted little at- 
tention to the organizational issues included in 
the Stedman and Oakes analyses. The compari- 
son in Table 1 provides a preliminary index of the 
commonalities among the two literatures on chil- 
dren without disabilities. 

Indicators from Early Childhood Special 
Education 

Because there has been limited research on the 
applicability of early childhood practices to chil- 
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TABLE I 

Comparison of Quality Indicators From General and Special Education 



General Education 



'Early Childhood Education . Early Childhood Special Education 



Cuiriculum 



Rich program content 

Appropriate materials and equip- 
ment 

Applied, enrichment activities 
Cultural pluralism 



Concrete, real, and relevant 

materials and activities 
Devclopmcutaliy appropriate 

Integrated content 
Values/respects diversity 



Functional 
Age-appropriate 

Attuned to durcnt and future needs 
Integrated content and setting 
Values uniqueness of individual 



Adult-Child Interacuons 



Success-focused teaching 
Teaching to prevent learning 

problems 
Accepting environment 

Engaged time 
Student centered 
Integrated supports 

Grouping practices 
Clear program goals 
Evaluation of student program 
progress 



Faciliutes child success 

Accepting and responsive envi- 
ronment 

Faciliuted engagement 
Child initiated and directed 
Meet diverse needs 

Age-based groupings 
Assess for program planning 
Evaluate for curriculum 

effecdvencss 
Multiple sources of infonnation 



Intentional, concunent mstrucuon 
Prevention and remediation of learn- 
ing difficuldes 
Responsive to learner needs 

Optimize engaged time 
Child and family centered 
Individualized, integrated teaching 

and therapy 
Heterogeneous grouping; roleof peers 
Assess for program planning 
Programming changes based on 

formative evaluation 
Variety of outcome measures 



Home and School Relationships 



Community and parent paiUcipa- 
tion 

Shared governance among par- 
ents and teachers 



Family involvement 
Regular communication 
Role in decisions and planning 
Support to family 
Coordinated sharing of informa- 
tion 



Family focus 

Systematic communication 

Full partners in planning and decision 

maldng 
Support to family 
Transition planning 



Stmcturc, Staffing, and Organization 



Strong leadership 
WelNuained teachers 

Use of suff and resources 
Program improvement, profes- 
sional renewal 
Collaborative staff planning, 
sharing, teamwork 



Properly trained staff 

Adequate staff-child ratios 
Continuing professional develop- 
ment 

Coordinated sharing of informa- 
tion 



Clear building, program, and 

student goals 
Administrative support 

Faculty beliefs about teaching and Staff beliefs about children, 

learning families, and learning 

Positive, supporting school Respect, accept, and value 

climate children's actions 



Integrated preparation and experi- 
ences 

Individualized instmction 

Professional development required 
and promoted 

Compreh'uisive, collaborative team- 
ing and decision making 

Parent and professional team 
membership 

Outcom". focused; integrated setting 

Administrative support 
Beliefs about children, families, 

teaching and learning 
Educative approaches; naturalistic 

teaching 



Note- Where no entries are noted, specific reference to indicator was not evident in materi^al reviewed. 
Wes For generS education, StcLan ( 1987) and Cakes (1989); for early childhood educauon, Brede^p 
(SfoV^ly childhood special education. Gaylord-Ross (1989), Stainback, Stamback and B^^^^^^^^ (1989), 
Brickc and Veltman <1990). h^icDonncll and Hardman (1988), and McCoUum and McCaitan (1986)- 
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dren with disabilities, comparisons are limited to 
the form, rather than function, of these school 
practices. Given this limitation, what is the rela- 
tionship of this information to typically cited 
**best practices" in the field of early childhood in- 
tervention? Researchers have described cok.v 
lates of high-quality, integrated special education 
(e.g., Gaylord-Ross, 1989;Stainback:et al.;i989) 
and early childhood intervention programs (e.g., 
Brickcr 8l Vcltman, 1990; McDonnell & Hard- 
man, 1988; McCollum & McCartan, 1986). 
Table 1 depicts these indicators and their rela- 
tionship to the recommended pracrices from the 
early childhood and general education literatures. 

Reflections on Quality Indicators 

Th rce observations can be made of these compar- 
isons: 

• Recommended practices in early childhood 
education appear generally consistent with 
many of the indicators from general educa- 
tion. While the* practices related to positive 
child outcomes underiying these two research 
bases may be enacted differently, their intent 
may well be sinular. 

• Early childhood intervention practices share a 
general concordance with those in early child- 
hood education. Despite differing theoretical 
foundations (Odom & McEvoy, 1990), there 
may be greater consonance in actual practice 
than typically assumed. Our work, in an inclu- 
sive elementary school (sec next section) indi- 
cates that teaming stmctuies, shared planning 
time, and a consensus on desired outcomes 
provides sufficient basis for the resolution of 
pedagogical differences. 

• There were numerous areas of consistency be- 
tween the early childhood intervention and 
general education practices. 

Insofar as these similarities exist, there appears 
to be at least a preliminary bads for considering 
a merger of desirable program practices from 
general and special education. 

ASSIMILATING INDICATORS INTO 
SYSTEMS 

Identifying discrete contextual indicators is an 
irnportant policy, program development, and re- 
search issue (Oakes, 198^), but educators also 
need to identify effective processes for assimilat- 
ing this information into programs. Practices, as 



well as children, must be integrated if we are to 
effectively meet the needs of all learners in main- 
stream contexts. The identification of discrete inte- 
gration strategies is necessary, but not sufficient, for 
the development of an inclusive school and class- 
room climate. These validated strategies must be 
integrated into a framework that provides both 
process and outcome guidance for those wishing 
to initiate educational reform. Such a framework 
exists in outcome-based education programs. 

Outcomes-Driven Developmental Model 

For the past 5 years, the Johnson City Central 
School District in New York has provided admin- 
istrative and school supports to ensure the **rein- 
tegration" and inclusion of students with mild to 
profound disabilities in age-appropriate, elemen- 
tary school classrooms (Salisbury, 1989; Salis- 
bury & Syryca. 1990; Salisbury, Pennington, 
Veech, & Palombaro, 1990). The district's na- 
tionally validated Outcomes-Driven Developmen- 
tal Model (ODDM) (Mamaiy, 1985) incorporates 
many practices endorsed in the effective schools 
literature, yet embeds these practices within an 
organizational frameworkof outcomes-based ed- 
ucation (Blum, 1985; Purkey & Smith, 1983). 
Bgure 1 shows this model and the breadth of con- 
textual supports available for all faculty and stu- 
dents in the district 

A key feature of ODDM is the decision-mak- 
ing model used at the classroom, building, and 
district levels. The model presumes that only 
when staff and administrators hhst reached con- 
sensus on the outcomes they want for all children 
can they examine enabling practices, beliefs, and 
knowledge for their role in helping to attain those 
outcomes. At the heart of this model is the con- 
sensually derived vision to which all stakeholders 
in the school aspire. Rgure 2 shows the compo- 
nents of the decision-making model. 

Application to Integration 

The following is a summary of how this model 
may be applied to the development of high-qual- 
ity practices in mainstream settings. 

WJiatdo we want? Yogi Berra once said, "If you 
don't know where you're going, you probably 
won't get there." Sound planning is predicated on 
what one wishes to achieve. At the Harry L. John- 
son Elementary School, teachers, aides, parents, 
children, and building support staff have 
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FIGURE 1 

Components and Organization of the Outcomes-Driven Developmental Model 
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achieved consensus on a vision of inclusive edu- 
cation (Chambers, et aL. 1990). The vision is the 
beckoning target to which all staff dedicate their 
efforts; it serves as a source of motivation, guid- 
ance, and renewal. Specific, measurable out- 
comes help index progress toward the attainment 
of that vision. The outcomes agreed to by staff m 
this district (see Figure 1) are among those de- 
scribed as quality indicators by Oakes (1989) and 
others. 

Collaboration at the district, school, and class- 
room level helps ensure that actions are directed 
toward the attainment of shared goals. The pro- 
cesses for collaborative decision making are 
available in the leadership (e.g., Bennis & Nanus, 
1985) and general education (e.g., Purkey & 
Smith, 1983) literatures and have recently 



emerged in special education (e.g.. Bauwens, 
Hourcade. & Friend, 1989; Pearpoint. 1989; 
Pugach & Johnson, 1989; Thousand & Villa, 
1990). 

What do we know: This information is used to 
assess the validity of current policies and prac- 
tices and serves as a source of information for de- 
velop ing the belief base. If, for example, staff 
believe that individualized instruction or tamily- 
focuses practices are important for attaining de- 
sired outcomes, then literatures from a variety of 
disciplines may need to be reviewed to ascertain 
what specific practices will most likely promote 
desired child and family outcomes. Knowledge 
of validated practices can then be used to evaluate 
current program practices. In the process, poli- 
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FIGURE 2 
Vision-Based Decision-Making Model 




cics that constrain and/or foster the use of desir- 
able practices will also become evident. In some 
cases, staffing patterns will need to be changed 
to support tlie attainment of desired outcomes. 

What do we believe? The staff in the district ae- 
veloped consensus around 10 beliefs related to 
excellence in leaching and learning. Among 
these .beliefs were a commitment to cooperative 



teaching and learning, inclu^^'ve programs, and 
criterion-rcfertaced haming Jecausc there is an 
interaction between values and beliefs grounded 
in knowledge, staff members arrived at consen- 
sus using many sources of information (e.g., ex- 
perience, research literature, and philosophy). 
Once faculty commit themselves to a set of be- 
liefs, it is easier to distinguish future criticisms of 
practice from faltering beliefs. 
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Reaching consensus on accommodations for 
children with disabilities sometimes raises philo- 
sophical, as well as logistical, issues (Salisbury, 
& Sytyca, 1990; Salisbury et al., 1990). Individ- 
ualized instruction in mainstream settings neces- 
sitates joint planning and a shared commitment 
to the inclusion of children with special needs. It 
is unlikely that all staff will share an equal level 
of conmiitment to inclusion or integration, but all 
should have shared in the process of reaching 
consensus on outcomes and beliefs. It is» there- 
fore, appropriate and reasonable to e3q)ect that all 
staff will support the implenaentation of program 
practices to promote those outcomes. Salisbury 
and Bricker (199 1) suggested that only when ad- 
ministrators and staff move from i^cdon based on 
compliance to action grounded in commitment 
will current barriers to program quality be sub- 
stantively addressed. 

What do we do? V . other words, is what you are 
doing getting you A^hat you want? It may be that 
some practices must be abandoned, others im- 
proved, while still others have yet to be incorpo- 
rated. The teaming structures, master schedule, 
and nature of instructional activities have 
changed at Harry L. Johnson Elementary School 
as we have assessed these practices and supports 
against the outcomes (e.g., inclusion, concern for 
others) we want for all children in this school. 

CONCLUSION 

Program quality is largely based on the extent to 
which knowledge, beliefs, and practices arc 
aligned to produce desired outcomes. Collabora- 
tive research and program models are needed to 
ensure thai all children benefit from integrated 
opportunities in their neighborhood communi- 
ties. The decision-making model described here 
builds on many factors that are empirically linked 
to positive child outcomes and has been effective 
in developing internally consistent program prac- 
tices. As such, it may well prove useful to those 
who are facing the challenges of developing and 
implementing integrated and inclusive programs 
in community-based, early childhood setting. 
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Parents as Team Members 

Inclusive Teams, Collaborative Outcomes 

Christine Salisburi/ 



CHILDREN WHOSE PARENTS ARE INVOLVED 
in their education experience more 
success in school than students whose par- 
ents are not as involved (Epstein, 1987; 
Guralnick. 1989; Powell. 1989). Given the 
contributions that parents can make to- 
ward their child's achievements, it is im- 
portant that professionals create a variety 
of ways in which parents can be mean- 
ingfully included in their child's educa- 
tion (Shevin, 1983; Vincent, Laten, Salis- 
bury, Brown, & Baumgart, 1980). 

Under current federal laws, decision 
making is clearly the prevailing form of 
parent participation on an educational 
team. While the inclusion of parents on 
such teams is acknowledged in the educa- 
tional (TXirnbull & 1\3rnbull. 1986a; Turn- 
bull & Winton, 1984) and related services 
(Bazyk, 1989; Campbell. 1987; Carney. 
1987; Rainforth & York. 1987; Salisbury. 



McLean. & Vincent, 1990) literatuxeo, much 
of what transpires during team meetings 
does not meaningfully include parents in 
the decision-making process, nor yield col- 
laboratively derived outcomes. This point 
becomes critical when parents are expected 
to support decisions of the team- that di- 
rectly affect the family as well as the child, 
such as recommendations for how to carry 
over activities into the home or what goals 
will be addressed first. 

Over the past century a number of role 
changes have emerged for parents of chil- 
dren with disabilities* Parents have moved 
from being perceived as the source of their 
child's problems to more proactive roles as 
service developers, learners, teachers of 
their child, advocates, and educational de- 
cision makers (Summers, Behr. & Turn- 
bull, 1989; Turnbull & Tarnbull. 1986a). 
Unfortunately, in our zealousness to create 
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more substantive roles and responsibilities 
for parents within the educational context, 
we have forgotten the primary role of these 
individuals — parents as family members. 
Parents* abilities to function effectively as 
integral members of a transdisciplinary 
team will, in large part, be mediated by a 
variety of other factors, principally their 
responsibilities to their child and family. 
Failure to acknowledge and address these 
factors in the dosign and development of 
educational programs and policies will 
minimize the willingness and ability of 
parents to participate, and hamper the de- 
velopment of collaborative home-school 
relationships. 

The link between home and school is an 
essential one that can be optimized when 
professionals understand how families 
function and how to match programs with 
family needs. Dunst, Trivette, and Deal 
(1988) noted that the mismatch betv/een 
what professionals and families see as 
needs can create conflict, and can result in 
families failing to follow professionally 
prescribed intervention programs. Specifi- 
cally, they suggest that: 

what may be viewed as either oppositional or 
apathetic behavior may have less to do with 
contempt for professional opinion and more 
to do with lack of consensus regarding the 
nature of the presenting problem, the need 
for treatment (medical, educational, thera- 
peutic), and the course of the action that 
should be taken, (p. 3) 

It is therefore incumbent upon profes- 
sionals to engage in a consensus-building 
process within the team and acknowledge 
the acceptability of differences among 
families, and between professional and 
parent agendas. 

The purposes of this chapter are three- 
fold: first, to briefly review the rationale for 
parent/family participation in the educa- 



tional process; second, to identify factors 
that affect parent participation; and finally, 
to describe guidelines and strategies for in- 
cluding parents as transdisciplinary team 
members. 

WHY SHOULD 
PARENTS BE EVOLVED? 

Legal Basis for Participation 

Public Law 94-142 stipulates that parents 
be afforded the opportunity to actively 
participate in planning for their child's ed- 
ucational program and that such participa- 
tion be as an equal member of the iiidivid- 
ualized education program (lEP)'planning 
team. TurnbuU and TurnbuU (1986a) cited 
a policy interpretation of IE? requirements 
prepared by the Office of Special Educa- 
tion, U.S. Department of Education, This 
policy statemenl clarifies the expectations 
for state and local educational agencies re- 
lated to the inclusion of parents in the de- 
cision making process: 

The parents c' a handicapped child are ex- 
pected to be equal participants, along with 
school personnel, in developing, reviewing, 
and revising the child's lEP. This is an active 
role in which the parents (a) participate in 
the discussion about the child's need for 
special education and related services, and 
(b) join with the other participants in decid- 
ing what services the agency will provide the 
child. (TurnbuU & TurnbuU. 1986a, p. 226) 

Parent participation on teams and in the 
educational process is a priority. Compli- 
ance with legal and legislative require- 
ments should be the last reason we choose 
to include parents. Rather, the most defen- 
sible arguments are based on a commit- 
ment to a set of values, principles, and 
practices that compel us lo include parents 
iDecause it is good for children, families, 
and schools. 
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While there is a clear mandate requiring 
the active participation of parents in the 
lEP process, problems with interpretation 
of these regulations have hindered imple- 
mentation efforts. Research on the nature 
of parent involvement in the DEP process 
since the passage of Public Uw 94-142 in- 
dicates that participation has, in reality, 
been passive rather than active (Goldstein, 
Strickland. Turnbull, & Curry, 1980; Lynch 
& Stein. 1987; TurnbuU &Turnbull, 1986a). 
These studies indicate that in at least half 
of the cases cited lEPs v^ere completed by 
the staff prior to meeting v/i\h the parents 
and that parents had little knowledge 
of the content of the lEP document. For 
the parents, "participation" in tiiese cases 
meant listening to professionals and ap- 
proving the lEP already prepared for their 
review. Such practices are clearly in- 
consistent with the intent of the legislation. 

Findings of limited participation may 
also be linked to the reality of who actually 
attends the lEP meetings and how profes- 
sionals view the involvement of parents. In 
a study by Scanlon. Arick. and Phelps 
(1981). the special education teacher and 
the mother attended the lEP meetings 75% 
of the time, whereas professionals from 
other disciplines attended only about 30% 
of the time. It clearly becomes difficult to 
function as a "team" when attendance di> 
parities such as this exist. Other research 
indicates that school staff often rank par- 
ent contributions as less important than 
their own (Gilliam & Coleman, 1981; Mor- 
gan & Rhode, 1983; Yoshida. Fenton, Kauf- 
man. & Maxwell, 1978), or view the in- 
volvement of parents as an encroachment 
on the school's area of expertise (Allen & 
Hudd, 1987). 

Recent federal legislation in the field of 
early intervention significantly broadened 
the scope of responsibilities for profes- 



sionals working with infants and toddlers 
who are at risk for developmental disabili- 
ties or who evidence handicapping condi- 
tions. The Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act Amendments of 1991 (Pub- 
lic Law 102-119) and its predecessor (Public 
Uw 99-457) amended Public Law 94-142 
to create Part H, the Program for Infants 
and Toddlers with Handicaps. This law re- 
quires each state to develop a state-wide 
system that includes provisions for address- 
ing all required components of the law. A 
multidisciplinary evaluation and an indi- 
vidualized family service plan (IFSP) are 
among the required components of Part H. 

Conceptually similar to the lEP, the IFSP 
is a central component in the implementa- 
tion of Part H and, therefore, must be ad- 
dressed by professionals at the direct ser- 
vice level. However, the focus of services 
under Part H is on the capacity of families 
to meet the needs of their infants and tod- 
dlers, making it necessary that teams be- 
come family centered, rather than solely 
child focused in their orientation. Walsh, 
Campbell, and McKenna (1988) pointed 
out that the IFSP, like the lEP. is based on 
information derived from a multidisci- 
plinary assessment of child and family 
needs, and includes an assessment of fam- 
ily strengths and needs. 

However, professionals working with in- 
fants and young children with disabilities 
are generally poorly prepared to develop 
quality lEPs and IFSPs, and few outside 
the field of social work and psychology 
have adequate preparation in working 
with families (Bricker & Veltman, 1990; 
Simeonsson & Bailey 1990). The lack of 
professional preparedness jeopardizes the 
integrity of the program planning process 
and the validity of the process outcomes 
from the outset. The challenge facing pro- 
fessionals is how to acquire the skills nec- 
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essary to ensure that the outcomes of plan- 
ning and service design are socially, as 
well as educationally, valid. 

Conceptual and 

Research Bases for Participation 

Children do not exist in isolation. They 
function as members of interdependent 
systems v^ithin the family, school, and 
community. Within each system exist 
forces and supports that influence the 
child's behavior both vk^ithin and among a 
variety of environments (Bronfenbrenner, 
1979; Minuchin, 1974). Placing the child 
within an ecological context, it then be- 
comes clear that the child's performance in 
school will be affected, in large part, \y 
what transpires at home. Parents are the 
only ones who will be able to. contribute 
information about the values, priorities, 
and supports available within the home 
environment. Because research indicates 
that parents are reliable sources of infor- 
mation (Beckman, 1984; Gradel, liiomp- 
son. & Sheehan, 1981), the formulation of 
ecologically valid and educationally func- 
tional goals is logically dependent upon 
the participation of parents in the plan- 
ning and decision-making process. 

Home and community environments 
represent important natural contexts 
where children with developmental dis- 
abilities will need to demonstrate skills ac- 
quired at school. If professionals are to ad- 
equately prepare students to successfully 
function in future environments (Brown, 
Nietupski, & Hamre-Nietupski, 1976; Sal- 
isbury & Vincent. 1990; Vincent, Salisbury, 
Brown. Gruenewald, & Powers, 1980), they 
will need to teach students in such a way 
that skills can be effectively generalized 
to settings beyond the school context. An 
ecologically grounded, home- and com- 
munity-referenced curriculum provides 
information on those natural contexts that 



professionals can then use to develop ap- 
propriate intervention strategies (Rain- 
forth & Salisbury, 1988; Salisbury et al., 
1990; Snell, 1987; Vincent, Salisbury, 
Strain, McCormick, & Tessier, 1990). 

Research across the age span provides 
evidence of the importance of the home 
environment for the cognitive, emotional, 
and physical development of the child. 
The early childhood literature, in particu- 
lar, reveals that the quality of the home en- 
vironment, the parents' interaction styles, 
and the experiences provided during the 
early years each play a role in the develop- 
ment of the young child (Barnard & Kelly, 
1990; Greenspan, 1990; Guralnick, 1989; 
Sameroff & Fiese, 1990; Silber, 1989). Re- 
search with school-age children and their 
families has produced similar findings. 
Work by Mink and colleagues (Mink, 1986; 
Mink, Nihara, & Meyers, 1983; Nihara, 
Mink, & Meyers, 1981), as well as others 
(Greenspan & Budd, 1986), provides addi- 
tional evidence of the continuing effects of 
family influence on the achievements and 
adaptive competence of children with dis- 
abilities. 

There are at least two significant trends 
emerging from recent empirical and con- 
ceptual work in the field of special educa- 
tion and related services that have implica- 
tions for the parent as team member. First, 
while there are considerable data to sup- 
port the efficacy of didactic (adult-initiated 
and -directed) interventions using parents 
as "therapists'* or "teachers," there is also 
evidence to support the efficacy of ecologi- 
cally based intervention strategies that de- 
emphasize the direct instruction role for 
parents. These data indicate that children 
learn well when adults capitalize on child- 
initiated activities. Activities selected by 
the child, rather than the parent, are inher- 
ently motivating to children and create op- 
portunities in which adults can reinforce 
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and extend important skills within natu- 
rally occurring routines in ways that mini- 
mize the role of "teacher" or "therapist" 
(Bazyk, 1989; Bricker & Cripe, 1989; Bricker 
& Veltman. 1990; Lucca & Settles. 1981; 
MacDonald & Gillette. 1986; Mahoney & 
Powell, 1988; Rainforth & Salisbury, 1988; 
Salisbury et al., 1990; Vincent. Salisbury, 
Laten, & Baumgart, 1979; Warren & Kaiser, 
1986). By emphasizing the value of inci- 
dental teaching, it is possible to preserve 
the primary role of parent while helping the 
parents promote their child's development. 

Second, ecologically based intervention 
programs have the potential of preserving 
and strengthening the positive reciprocal 
qualities of parent-child relationships that 
can otherwise be impaired when the par- 
ent is placed in a more directive role of 
"therapist" or "teacher" (Bazyk, 1989; 
Humphry, 1989; Seitz & Provence. 1990; 
Simeonsson & Bailey. 1990; Summers et al., 
1989; Turnbull 8c TurnbuU. 1986b; Tyler & 
Kogan. 1972). By vesting the control for the 
interaction with the child and encouraging 
parents to interact with their child "natu- 
rally." it is possible to minimize some of 
the frustrations, stress, and resentment 
that can occur when the parents feel 
pressed to "make progress" with their 
child (Bazyk. 1989; Turnbull & Turnbull. 
1986b). 

Recently, the American Occupational 
Therapy Association (AOTA 1989) recom- 
mended that parents be given the freedom 
to determine the extent and nature of their 
involvement in therapy and home activi- 
ties (Bazyk, 1989). Altheideand Livermore 
(1987) reported that the American Speech- 
Language-Hearing Association (ASHA) has 
highlighted the importance of giving con- 
sideration to the needs of families in the 
development of communication systems. 
According to the authors, ASHA goes fur- 
ther by endorsing the inclusion of families 



on the interdisciplinary evaluation team. 
Positive parent-child relationships are 
viewed by these two professional organiza- 
tions as an important outcome of therapy 
with the child. 

Beyond the conceptual, empirical, and 
legal arguments for parent inclusion lie the 
practical realities that parents serve as 
long-term advocates and supports to their 
son or daughter. Because team member- 
ship is subject to change on a frequent 
basis, parents provide a source of con- 
tinuity essential for smooth transitions 
during and after the school years. This 
continuity becomes critical during the 
postschool years as young adults become 
"integrated" into a variety of residential, 
vocational, and leisure environments. 

Without question, parents have influ- 
enced the course of educational policy in 
this country more than any other group. 
Whiile their contributions have been incor- 
ponited and valued at both the state and 
federal levels, it is ironic that parent in- 
volvement and inclusion in local program 
planning remains an area of some concern. 

FACTORS AFFECTING 
RARENT PARTICIPATION 

It teams of professionals are to move be- 
yond compliance to commitment and the 
meaningful inclusion of parents as equal 
team members, it will be necessary for all 
school personnel to recognize those pol- 
icies and practices that function as barriers 
to parent inclusion. This section briefly re- 
views some of the key factors that parents 
and professionals identify as influences on 
the quality of home-school relationships. 
The factors highlighted here are drawn 
from collaborations between my.<ielf and 
colleagues (Salisbury. 1987; Salisbury & 
Evans, 1988; Salisbury, Vincent, & Gorrofa, 
1987; Salisbury et al., 1990; Vincent et al.. 
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1990). as well as from studies by others in 
Slds of special education and re ate^^^ 
services (e.g.. Altheide & Livermore. 1987. 
Bazyk. 1989; Carney. 1987; Cutler. 1981. 
Sin. 1987; Humphry 1989. Lynch & 
Ifein. 1987; TurnbuU f^'; 
Walker. 1989; Warren & Kaiser. 19f6). Ihe 
XwiW examples arc not intended to be 

exhaustive. 



Communication 

Difficulties often arise when parents and 
p ofessionals are not able to 
effectively, either in person or through 
S n correspondence. The two most^ob- 
vlous points of difficulty relate to: 1) what 
I cox^municated and. 2) how it is com 
niunicated. Communication Foblems be 
tween home and school may arise because 
Tone or more of the following factors^ 

(1) Communications are not In the par 
ent5' primary language (sign or non- 
English). Clearly, if professionals do not 
provide translators or bilingual semce 
for both written and personal communica 
Ls the likelihood of parent participa- 
Tn will be significantly reduced. When 
professionals cannot ensure that parents 
Comprehend the information present d. 
then parents cannot provide either m 
formed consent or effective support to 
teachers or their children. 

(2) Professionals use Jargon. Using 
terms thaf someone does not understand 
f unctionally excludes that person from the 
conversation. Many excellent recommen^ 
dations and thoughts become lost when 
they are obscured by terminology that s 
foreign not only to parents, but often to 
other members of the team as welL Using 
"plain English" enables everyone to be in 
eluded in the conversation. 

(3) Parents may haue limitations. It 
parents have intellectual or physical lim- 



itations, they may not be able to com^^^^^^ 
hend the newsletters, notes, and notices 
frorn the school and/or may not be able to 
respond to inquiries. This point is p^ucu- 
1 Jy critical as it relates to he lEP process. 
In order for consent to be "informed pro- 
fess onals must ensure that the inform^ 
tion in forms and notices associated wi^ 
Zm? process is fully -derstood byAe 
parents (Shevin. 1983; TurnbuU & Tur" 
bull. 1986b). This may require follow-up 
telephone calls, face-to-face reviews, and^ 
or alternative versions/modes ofimpart ng 
important information. It should be noted 
thamaty literate and well-educated par- 
ents find it difficult to understand the 
argon-laden letters from school abou 
their rights and protections in the ffiP pro 
cess. U is imperative that adminis^ator 
demystify both the Proceedings and the 
material to ensure what Shevm [1983) re 
fers to as "informed participation. 

(4) Pro/esslonals limit communica- 
tion to admlnlstratlue tasks. Research 
" both general and special education mdi- 
cates that professionals most often com- 
municate with parents to -P-t acad-- 
Droeress. send home information, and re 
'porf behavior problems. Parents of chi - 
dren in early intervention classes and pr - 
l!rv Rrades report that professionals 
Xre posltL information about their 
chUd. but the nature and frequency of ^is 
sJari^g. as well as the amount of p^entin^ 
volven.ent. appears to decline sharply as 
the child moves through the school grades 
(Epstein. 1987; Salisbury & Evans 1988^ 
Parents need to hear what their child s 
dSng well just as much as they need to 
hear about the problems. ,,„„^y.,iu 
(5) fnten>ersonaI communication sklto 
may be lne//ectlw;. TurnbuU and TJ n 
TuU (1986a) provided a cogent descr pt on 
of nonverbal communication skills ana 
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their effects on parent-professional in- 
teractions. (The reader is referred to the 
chapter in that text for more detailed inf or- 
mation.) Conceptually, the words profes- 
sionals use are only one small piece of the 
communication interchange. Nonverbal 
actions and the paralinguistic features 
(tone, emphasis, Uming) of what is said are 
equally important in communication with 
parents and other team members. The sum 
of both verbal and nonverbal elements of 
the message can facilitate or hinder contri- 
butions from others. 

Parents may be ineffective in getting 
their messages across to professionals for a 
variety of reasons. For example, parents 
may be imprecise in their choice of words, 
making it difficult for others to grasp their 
message; they may be tense and angry if 
they perceive iheir contributions are not 
valued by others in the group; they may be 
demanding in their tone and/or actions if 
their history with professionals has taught 
them that such behavior was necessary to 
get appropriate services for their child; or 
they may be noncommunicative because 
they are intimidated by the size and com- 
position of the team. However, it is the pro- 
fessionals', rather than the parents', re- 
sponsibility to ensure that parents are 
heard empathetically and that they are af- 
forded meaningful participation. 



Perceptions, Attitudes, and Values 

How team members perceive themselves 
and each other, the attitudes they bring to 
the team meeting, and their own personal 
and professional value systems all play an 
important role in interpersonal interac- 
tions. Consequently, if we attempt to foster 
opportunities for meaningful parent and 
family inclusion in the educational pro- 
cess, it will be important for all members 
of the team to be aware of how these factors 



affect both the process and the outcomes of 
the interactions. The following are some of 
the key "blocks" to effective interactions 
with parents and other family members. 

InsensHivity to Differences Among 
Families It is important for professionals 
to understand how families differ and 
what the implications of these unique 
characteristics are for home-school rela- 
tionships. Families differ in membership, 
structure, ideology, culture, beliefs/values, 
and resources. Recognition of these unique 
qualities is a necessary prerequisite to ef- 
fective inclusion of parents as team mem- 
bers. The demographics of America's fam- 
ilies are changing, which, in turn, can 
affect the involvement of parents in the 
school context (Vincent 8c Salisbury, 1988). 
Professionals can no longer assume that 
every family is headed by two parents, that 
English is the primary language, that 
school is the highest priority for families, 
or that the child's parents are necessarily 
the decision makers in the family unit. The 
family's cultural beliefs will similarly af- 
fect their views of education and the man- 
ner in which they choose to participate in 
the educational process. Additionally, it is 
important to recognize that families' re- 
sources are different and they will mobi- 
lize their resources to address what they 
perceive to be the most important priori- 
ties first (Dunst et al, 1988; Geismar, 1971). 
Parents will act to stabilize and meet the 
family's needs for survival before they will 
concern themselves with school-valued 
agendas ^Epstein, 1987). Because the struc- 
ture, resources, and functions within a 
family change over time, programs need to 
accommodate to these changes and create 
options that are both flexible and respon- 
sive to the changing priorities and needs of 
children and their families. Extensive dis- 
cussion of family characteristics is beyond 
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Ie scope of this chapter. The reader is re- 
rred to the works of Turnbull, Dunst, 
Bailey, and/or Vincent for additional infor- 

fation on this topic. 
Parents Viewed as Adversaries Rather 
ian Partners Our perceptions of others 

(e affected by our experiences, values, 
id beliefs. When the values and priorities 
professionals conflict with those of par- 
ents, tensions may surface and effective 

f mmunication becomes difficult. When 
e goals of professionals do not appar- 
ently match those of parents, some pro- 

(sssionals move to judge the parents as 
bmehow less effective or caring. It is 
ounterproductive to the development of a 
collaborative relationship to assume that. 
Because there is a difference of opinion, 
parents do not have the best interests of 
their child at heart. The goals of collabora- 

ton are better served by trying to under- 
:and what motivates parents to respond as 
ley do and how professionals can work 
effectively with parents to identify the in- 
ftrmation necessary to address mutually 
•f alued goals and priorities. 

Parents Vtewed as Less Observant, 

I^rceptive, or InfelUgent Than Profes- 
ionats There is a critical need to "ele- 
vate" the status of parents in the eyes of 
professionals. Research by Gilliam and 
ftoleman (1981), coupled with observa- 
lions of professionals in the field (i.e., clin- 
ical wisdom), highlights the fact that many 

Idministrators and practitioners do not 
alue the input of parents in the planning 
process. Examples include completing the 

IEP prior to the meeting, failing to provide 
itrategies so that parents can participate, 
making condescending or judgmental 

(statements when parents do make contri- 
butions, and displaying an **aura" of pre- 
feminenl professional knowledge. Each 
serves as a deterrent to parent participa- 
tion in the educational process. Data from 



research by Bricker and others indicate 
that parents are accurate assessors of their 
child's abilities and that their contribu- 
tions can be extremely valuable in the pro- 
gram planning process (e.g., Bricker & 
Squires, 1989). 

Parents* Prtortttes and Expectations 
Not MaUhtng Those of Professtonats 
Priorities and expectations surface at dif- 
ferent points in the parent-professional re- 
lationship. The personal needs of the par- 
ent, child, and/or family may displace or 
reduce the parents' involvement in school 
activities. Parents must allocate finite time 
and energy in ways they feel best meet in- 
dividual and family needs. Parents' capac- 
ity for involvement fluctuates over time 
and is best addressed by the development 
of a flexible array of program options. 

The notion of creating an array of pro- 
gram options for parent involvement is not 
new, but its importance cannot be over- 
emphasized (MacMillan & Turnbull, 1983). 
Parents, not professionals, must be the 
ones to choose whether, how often, and in 
what capacity they will be involved in 
their child's program. The fact that the law 
requires that parents be afforded the op- 
portunity to be actively involved in the 
decision-making process does not mean 
that parents must be actively involved. Ul- 
timately, parents must make the decision 
about involvement. Schools and programs 
are responsible for ensuring that the deci- 
sion is an informed one. 

Parents may hold markedly different 
views about the nature of their involve- 
ment in the educational process. Some 
may wish only to receive the school news- 
letter, others may choose to attend occa- 
sional meetings at school, and still others 
may wish to serve as officers in the pai ent- 
teacher organization or as members of the 
school board. There is growing concern in 
the field of special education that parent 
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oarticipation is being viewed as an obliga- 
tion, rather than a right (Allen & Hudd. 
1987). We must remember that parents 
have the right to decide what is most im- 
portant for them, their child, and their 
family' Parents may decide on minimal 
levels of involvement. As long as this 
choice is an informed one. professionals 
should respect whatever decision parents 
niake. At the same time, professionals 
need to recognize that needs and priorities 
change over time and parents may elect 
different levels and types of involvement 
at different points in their child's life. 
Schools therefore have an obligation to 
promote the inclusion of parents and fam- 
ilies on a continuing basis by offering 
a range of flexible involvement options 
throughout the school years. 

How professionals and parents view 
their respective roles and responsibilities 
will directly affect the decision-making 
process and its outcomes for the team. Spe- 
cifically, if parents see their role as pri- 
marily parents, family providers, and fam- 
ily "stabilizers." whereas professionals see 
parents as teachers or therapists of their 
children or more active participants in 
school-sponsored activities, then there is a 
mismatch in the respective "pictures." In 
such cases teams must then discuss pri- 
orities and expectations. Because deci- 
sions are needed throughout every phase 
of the child's education, parents can, and 
should, be afforded the opportunity for 
participation at all points throughout the 
educational process. Other chapters in this 
book describe specific opportunities and 
strategies for involving parents. 

Finally, while parents and professionals 
frequently agree on the needs of children 
with disabilities, they may, from time to 
time, differ in their goals or expectations 
for the child. There are at least two types of 
disagreements I have seen emerge over 



time. The first involves con/licting time- 
lines. For example, parents may propose a 
goal that they see as attainable in the short 
run, one that would promote more positive 
interactions or reduce caregiving responsi- 
bilities (e.g., intelligible communication or 
independent toileting). Professionals on 
the team may concur that such goals are 
desirable, but may propose supporting 
them as long-term, rather than short-term, 
goals. The reluctance of professionals to 
identify these goals as short term may re- 
flect: 1) a hesitation to commit to some- 
thing they are not sure they can achieve 
given the limits of therapeutic or instruc- 
tional intervention, 2) a different appraisal 
of the child's capabilities, and/or 3) a dif- 
ferent set of instructional priorities for the 
child. Parents and professionals should be 
encouraged to share their differing per- 
spectives and work toward consensus. 

A second type of disagreement can 
(jmerge when parents place a priority on a 
goal that professionals see as minimally re- 
lated to the child's educational program. 
Such disagreements arise because of dis- 
crepant agendas. For example, the family 
may express an interest in having a child 
wiUi significant speech and language diffi- 
culties learn the family's native language, 
whereas professionals may place a priority 
on production of four-word utterances that 
incorporate proper syntax. Family-valued 
goals, while perhaps not immediately re- 
lated to the child's assessed needs, must be 
given consideration in the development of 
the lEP/IFSP. "School-valued, school gen- 
erated" goals may or may not be important 
to the family When they are not, profes- 
sionals should not be surprised at overt 
or covert lack of commitment or follow- 
through from families (Dunst et al., 1988). 
To the extent that parents are provided 
meaningful vehicles for input invo the de- 
velopment of program activities (both in- 
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structional and noninstructional], there 
will be an increased probability that the 
content will be socially and educationally 
valid, and that implementation will be 
supported by family members. 

Professional Constraints Professionals 
may experience both professional and lo- 
gistical constraints that affect their ability 
to be effective team members. They may 
feel pressured to "have all the answers" 
when they do not. Since many children 
with disabilities present complex diagnos- 
tic and educational challenges for profes- 
sionals, it is neither realistic nor appro- 
priate to expect that one discipline will 
possess all the information necessary to 
assess and remediate a child's learning dif- 
ficulties. In addition, to take such a myopic 
view can convey competitiveness, "turf 
protection," and/or individualistic agendas. 
These messages are counterproductive to a 
cooperative team process and implicitly 
constrain opport mities for collaboration 
with other membb. of the team. 

Professionals may also experience time 
constraints. Some professionals belong to 
several teams, or serve on one team that 
has responsibility for students in many 
buildings. Consequently, it is difficult to be 
in several places at one time and relate ef- 
fectively to individuals in each of those 
. settings in which contact is episodic. Sim- 
ilarly, the ability to organize and manage 
the scheduling, service delivery, and eval- 
uation elements across teams or sites can 
make teamwork itself a significant stressor 
for professionals. Thus, it is important for 
professionals to be aware that role and 
time constraints can affect their attitudes, 
perceptions, and interactions with others. 

Logistical Difficulties 

^arent attendance at team meetings will be 
affected by availability of child care and 
transportation, as well as scheduling of the 



lEP meeting. For example, if a mother can- 
not find or afford child care during the day 
and must bring small children along to a 
meeting, she may consider the effort too 
great compared to the meager amount of 
input she is given in the decision-making 
process. If, however, she knew that there 
would be child care provided at the school 
and that her input was sought and valued, 
she might reconsider the amount of time 
and effort that would be involved to get 
herself and her young children to the meet- 
ing. Each of these logistical factors are de- 
scribed in greater detail by T\irnbull and 
TurnbuU (1986a). Similarly, the extent to 
which fathers participate will be affected 
by these and other logistical factors (Va- 
dasy, 1986). 

Parent involvement is also affected by 
the dynamics of the team meeting — that 
is, how it is conducted and who is in atten- 
dance. Specifically, if the meeting is set in 
a formal conference room with the parents 
seated opposite a table .of professionals, 
the parents will likely be intimidated and 
reluctant to contribute. If the process at the 
meeting involves a "round-robin" sharing 
of formal assessment results rather than an 
informal discussion of expectations and 
needed supports, the parents are aho less 
likely to contribute actively to the discus- 
sion. This process is exacerbated by the 
number of professionals attending the 
meeting. Thus, by taking the perspective of 
the parents, it is easy to understand their 
reluctance to attend, much less contribute 
to. a meeting where they perceive them- 
selves as "outnumbered" by a plethora of 
professionals. Finally, if the program plan- 
ning meeting is one of 10 for the day, 
scheduled for 20 minutes each, it is likely 
that parents will sense that the process is 
pro forma and that their "participation" is 
merely required to rubber stamp the plan- 
ning document. It is important that profes- 
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, realize the impact of such factois. 
-w or in combination, on the nature 
;^eli- relationships with parents and 



jtrtCffATION . . . TOWARD 
CtJUSION AND COLLABORATION 

i parents and family members are truly 
•bought of as equals on the transdisciplin- 
vy team, then our actions toward them 
should be the same as those toward our 
professional colleagues. But are they? If we 
use the research literature on parent par- 
ticipation as a source of exemplars, and re- 
flect on the way we, as professionals, typ- 
ic^ly interact with our colleagues (see 
Table 3.1), our differential treatment of par- 
ents as team members becomes graphically 
apparent. Because these examples are 
drawn from the literature on preschool and 



schooi-age students, generalization to the 
birth to 24-month age range (IFSP team sit- 
uations) may not be appropriate. For many 
professionals, however, this exercise helps 
illustrate areas in which current practices 
do not foster inclusive team relationships. 

Programs based upon a belief of inclu- 
sion go beyond the invitation to parents for 
"participation" in mandated activities 
such as IFSP or lEP meetings. Rather, in- 
clusive schools and teams commit them- 
selves to the development of collaborative 
home-school relationships that are longi- 
tudinal in nature, allow for fluctuating and 
flexible interactions across the school years, 
and respect the unique qualities and abil- 
ities of each participant and their contribu- 
tions to the team process. 

Based upon the literature and constructs 
described in the preceding sections of thi^^ 
chapter, it is now possible to generate a 
preliminary list 'J promising practices to 



Table 3.1 DWferenlSal Interactions with colleagues and parents 



With my colleagues. I . 



With parents. I frequently . 



Take no action without first solicitir»g their input. 
Value and respect their comments. 

Schedule meetings to tit their commitments. 

Communicate regularly on progress and problems. 

Accept their judgments about how much they need 
to be involved. 

Collaboratively identity skills and activities to be 
worthed on at school. 

Suggest activities that are important lor school 
or (he community. 

Reach consensus when there are diltering 
opinions. 



Complete the lEP belore thty arrive. 

Am skeptical of their motivatfons and 
judgmental in my perceptions. 

Notify them about when and where the meeting 
will be hekl. 

Notify them only when there are problems. 

Question their commitment to their chikl when 
they do not attend meetings/events. 

Inform them ol the tasks they need to follow 
through on at home. 

Recommend they reinlorce skills that are 
important lor school. 

Note their concerns, but then move on. 
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guide the actions of transdisciplinary 
teams as they move toward the develop- 
ment of collaborative relationships with 
parents and the inclusion of parents as full 
and equal team members. These principles 
appear in Table 3.2. 

Program planning and policy develop- 
ment are greatly enhanced when profes- 
sionals have a clear idea of the outcomes or 
goals they wish to achieve. Program qual- 
ity is directly affected by the extent to 
which the program's beliefs, knowledge 
base, and actions are internally consistent 
and supportive of the attainment of such 
outcomes (Salisbury, 1991). The first sec- 
tion of this chapter provided a rationale for 
the inclusion of parents and families in the 
educational context (outcomes). These out- 
comes are summarized in Table 3.2. The 
second section provided a review of philo- 
sophical and conceptual literatures (be- 
liefs), as well as research on the status 
of parent involvement (knowledge). This 
final section of this chapter offers prelimi- 
nary recommendaUons for promising prac- 
tices (actions) that are linked to the attain- 
ment of positive parent inclusion outcomes 
The principles listed in Table 3.2 will be 
used here as a merns of organizing the in- 
formation on strategies for achieving opti- 
mal inclusion of parents and family mem- 
bers in the educational context. 

Tabia 3.2 Principles of Incluslonary practices 



Detenninaiion of 
Parent/Famiiy Involvement in 
the Child's Educational Progrcm 

Teams need to adopt strategies and pro- ' 
cedures for obtaining informaUon from 
families about their desired involvement 
Many programs and schools use check- 
lists, while others conduct home visits or 
conferences. Regardless of the form or pro- 
cess used to gather information, it is im- 
portant for educational programs to obtain 
at least the following information: 

1 . Desired frequency of contact with pro- 
gram/school 

2. Preferred type of contact from school 
(written, phone, personal) 
Preferred location of meetings, if nec- 
essary as well as child care and trans- 
portation needs 

Preferred type of involvement with 
school/program 

Those programs opting for the checklist 
approach will find several examples in the 
literature (e.g.. Ford et al., 1989; Snell, 
1987; Turnbull & Turnbull, 1986a). Figures 
3.1 and 3.2 provide examples of such 
checklists. 

Based upon my experience, I recom- 
mend sending such inquiries home after 
staff have determined whether families of 
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4. 
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What Doos Your Family Consider Important About School Contacts? 
.Shave c1«,.r«nt«easa^ur«Ki^s^^^^^^^ 



Piferts have dmerent kJeas about the 
Iboot 

^h each other, 
contact Is to you 



1. Written notes 

2. School newsletters 

3. Parent/teacher conferences 
or individualized education 
program (lEP) meetings. 

4* Open house 

5. Informal contacts 

6. Parent / Teacher Organization 
(PTO) meetings 

7. Classroom obsen/ation 

8. Other, please spe'i'^y: 



not 
at 



ftxtreme<y_ 



0 
0 



2 3 4 5 0 
2 <3) 4 5 6 
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using Ihe ab... na. plaM n,, nu„*.rs 1 . 2 0. 3 ne.l t» me m«. imponan, wa,s « »m™nica.n, 
between your family and your child's teacher. 

A. HOW much contact do you want to have with your child's teacher after your child begins public 
school? 3 ^gg^ _Orx:e a month 
^o'nceasen,ester _Other (specity) 

B. Would you prefer k m-, i^o^-hor-? 

^10 initiate most ol the contacts with your child s teacher? 

^Ihe teacher to initiate contacts with you? 

✓ or both? 



figure 3.1. Sample checklist on school communication 

the children they serve have any unique 
needs (e.g., English not primary language; 
child does not live with parents; parent or 
guardian has limited reading ability). The 
information detailed in such a survey will 



lurce unknown). 

be most useful for long-range planning 
when it is gathered at the start of the school 
year. I also recommend that the survey 
document be in a checklist format and lim- 
ited to one page. While there are admit- 
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What IS Important for Your Child To Learn at School? 



2. Learn prereading and reading skills such as letters. 

3. Learn to use a penal and sdssors. 

4. Learn to listen and follow ()irections. 

5. Learn to share and play with other children. 

6. Learn to be creative. 

7. Learn more communication skills. 

8. Learn confidence and independence. 
9- Learn to work independently. 

10. Learn to climb, run. and jump. 

11. Learn self-care skills such as toileting, dressing, feeding. 

12. Leam to follow classroom rules and routines. 



not 
«t 

NA an 



0 12 0 4 5 6 
° 1 2 3 0 5 6 
0 10 3 4 5 6 
° 1 2 3 4 0 6 
° 1 2 3 4 5 0 
0 12 0 4 5 6 
0 1 2 3 4 5 
0 1 2 3 4 0 
0 1 2 3 4 0 
0 0 2 3 4 5 
0 1 2 3 4 5 0 
0 12 3 05 



entiBmely RANK 



6 



6 




unknown). 



tedly drawbacks to forced-choice formats 
have found that open-ended quesUons 
requently do not yield information th ti 
specjfic enough for designing program 

The wording on checklists is very im- 

pa2 7r '^""^^y^ ^«'»"des about 
parents. Using a gradient from "prefer nr, 
to be involved at this time" to "wou d £ 
to be directly involved" conveys a more 
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does '"NnT '° P^-"'« than 

voTved-^r '° "A^"^«ly in- 

volved. I also recommend that parents be 

encouraged to send the checklists back in 

heir ch Id's backpack or lunchbox as a 

means ot increasing the rate of return 

■JnrTT' conference-based 
information gathering will need to plan for 
a greater investment of time. That is. while 
th.s approach offers a more personal and 



her base of information, it also requires 
siderably more time and energy on the 
■ Mrt of staff. For many families, such an ap- 

f Sroach is more appealing and practical. 
Consequently, staff must be clear about 
their objectives prior to initiating contact 
?? with the family. 

Each approach has advantages and dis- 
advantages that must be balanced against 
the resources of the program, the needs of 
the child and family, and the goals toward 
which all participants are working. Many 
programs incorporate several methods of 
information gathering, tailoring each to the 
outcomes they wish to achieve. Regardless 
of the method selected, professionals must 
remain cognizant of how such strategies 
will affect the family and how the nature of 
the family will influence the validity of the 
survey results. 



Development of Strategies and 
Options for Inclusion of Parents/ 
Families In Educational Context 

It is very important that parent inclusion 
be defined more broadly than involvement 
in the lEP or IFSP meeting. Only recently 
have we begun to accumulate empirically 
based information about the scope of par- 
ents' involvement outside of the confer- 
ence situation (e.g., Epstein. 1987; Sal- 
isbury & Evans. 1988). This research 
indicates that parents are "involved" more 
frequently than professionals believed in 
activities such as reading to their children, 
checking their children's homework, and 
discussing events at school. 

However, even these "pictures" of parent 
involvement are traditional and more con- 
strain d than they need to be. In reality, 
the child's educational context encom- 
passes home, school, and community. 
Such a conceptualir-ation requires that 
parent, child, and family priorities and in- 
terests be explored relative to each envi- 



ronment. Each environment becomes an 
extension of the school and a viable loca- 
tion for intervention with or on behalf ot 
the child. Regardless of where instruction 
occurs, children emerge as the prime bene- 
factors when parents and professionals 
work together during assessment, program 
design, teaching, and evaluation. 

The quality of this partnership will rest, 
in large part, on the value that schools 
place on parent involvement. One index of 
such an investment is the nature and fre- 
quency of contact between parents and 
teachers. There is no substitute for per- 
sonal contact between schools and fam- 
ilies. Parents report a preference for more 
frequent, but informal, contact with pro- 
fessionals (TurnbuU & TurnbuU, 1986a). I 
have found that having one or two team 
members cultivate a relationship with par- 
ents over a period of time sends a strong 
message that each partner (parent and pro- 
fessional) cares about the child and the 
family. I find, for example, that "shuttle 
notebooks." weekly newsletters, "minute- 
a-day" phone calls, "good news notes, 
and home and class visits foster an im- 
portant connectedness between home and 

school. , 

Cervone and O'Leary (1982) offered a 
matrix of program options. The unique fea- 
ture of their model is that both the horizon- 
tal and the vertical axes reflect a gradient 
of opportunities for parent involvement. 
Each axis moves from greater to lesser de- 
grees of personal time investment on the 
part of the parents. Their conceptual 
framework for parent involvement is pre- 
sented in Figure 3.3. While some would 
take issue with the connotations of their 
gradient labels. Cervone and O'Leary's ma- 
trix is pertinent to a broader definition ot 
school boundaries in that it also includes 
reference to community and home envi- 
ronments. As an exami.lo of involvement 
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options, their model offers readers a basis 
for adopting or adapting the content to suit 
their program's unique needs. 

Professionals o/ten find that parents are 
more willing to become involved in 
school-sponsored activities when such 
events are family focused rather than ex- 
clusively parent centered. Specifically, di- 



dactic presentations on topics of presumed 
or expressed interest to parents {e.g., par- 
ents' rights, behavior management, ad- 
vocacy transition planning) draw smaller, 
more proactive groups of parents. These 
activities clearly have merit and should be 
offered as options for parents and families. 
In contrast, family-focused activities such 
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^ workshops, and "make-and-take _t^^^^^ induction of the daily routine 

strategy. These papers highUght one strat- 
egy through which parents are afforded 
equal status as contributing team members. 
Early intervention programs, particu- 



£{tWOlKa«i"h""'" — , 
rkshops frequently draw more of a cross 
Sion of families to the school. While 
thwe latter activities are more labor mten- 
«ive for staff, the effort necessary to or- 
Kicstrate the event should be weighed 



E;»trate the event should be weighed .J^^l^'---^^^^ and toddlers. 

Camsi the potential gains for developing ^^^^^^^^'^'^^ra^ly-locused approach 

JLiily comiectedness to the program^ As ^« «™ ^ .^^t.^^ention. Struc- 

fCitioned earlier, programs that offer ° a^^^^^^^^^^ d,3„ibed by Bailey and 

Kud care and transportation often see ^^re^ m^^^^^^^ D^„3t and coworkers 

. greater levels of parent attendance MoLn? fnd Mahoney. O'SuUivan. and 

« Rainforth and Salisbury (1988) ae- ^988) ^"^ ^^J^^^J' ^^i^^l^^ly useful 

Iscribed a practical strategy for assessing D^^^^jJ^^^^^'^ from 

^ch family's typical daily routine as a for "^^^ i H j^.j^ ^1^^^^ 

.basisfordecisionmakingandintervention parents about their tamiiy ^ ^ ^^^^^ 



I 
I 



in the home. This strategy involves asking 
'a parent(s) to chart the typical flow of fam- 
ily aclwities during the week, making par- 
ticular note of what their child with spe- 
cial needs is doing during those times. 
They are then asked to identify oppor- 
tunities within that schedule when they 



I 



Le conceptual differences among these 
approaches, each emphasizes the impor- 
tance of assessing the expectations, re- 
sources, and interests families prior 
to the development of child and family 
interventions. 

, J , u thov Tf staff experience difficulties operation- 
tunities within that schedule when mey f f ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

normally interact with thdr chi d. Fmally -"Bj^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ determine whether 
they are asked to judge the suitability of ^^^^^^^^^ interpersonal, systemic, 
these interactions as potential teaching ^^P^"^^^^^^^ nature. Strategies 
times. Parent-identified times are used ^ for addressing 
the basis for discussing the feasibarty of to implementation and evaluat- 
embedding goals/objectives "^^to "aturaUy blocks to i P ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
occurring family routines. Embedding home ing the omco p,o. 
programmingrecommendations into exist- «"ts decSon-making difficulties, 
ing family daily routines enables ta get cess ^^^^^^^^^ 
skills to be taught or reinforced on a con- many d tn ^^^^^^ ^^^.^^^ 
sistent bas?s with minimal inconvenience altering ttie auiiu . 



to the family. The daily routine informa- 
tion can also be used as a basis for parent 
contributions . tifig the lEP meeting, as 
wall as a tool fvr identifying appropriate 
times and situr-tv.-s into which interven- 
tion goals caii be- smbfcdded 



of the professionals on the team. It is in- 
cumbent upon the professionals, not the 
parents, to assume a leadership role in pro- 
moting the inclusionary effort. 

There may be times when the expressed 
or assessed needs of the parent and family 



jn goals caii be- smbfcdded. interfere with the 

In a similar p.per. Brmckerhof f and V in- are so great y^^^^ development. 

^^^^^^^ ^h^tl^v^ 
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capabilities, resources, and economics. 
Balancing professional roles with respon- 
sibilities to the child and the family can 
be difficult. Recently described case man- 
agement models suggest identifying one 
member of the team as the individual 
I f whose role it is to establish linkages 

among nonschool agencies and resources 
and the family Such a strategy limits the 
number of professionals calling on the 
family and offers greater potential for in- 
^ teragency coordination. 

Professionals on teams serving school- 
age students will likely devote the greatest 
proportion of their time to direct services 
of the child at school, with indirect as- 
sistance provided to the child and family 
in the home. Infant and preschool teams 
are more likely to play a more direct role in 
teaching the child both at home and at 
school, while providing both direct and in- 
direct support to the family Interagency as 
well as cross-disciplinary, collaboration 
will be important in the development of 
_ successful services at both age ranges. 

To the maximum extent possible, teams 
should invest decision-making responsi- 
bilities with the family and provide sup- 
portive guidance to par.>nts/families in 
their efforts to function both adaptively 
and independently (Dunst et al.. 1988; Kai- 
ser & Hemmeter, 1989). 

Treatment of Parents 
as Equal Team Me^nbers 

Effective teams are typically those that em- 
ploy creative problem-solving techniques 
and cooperative group process skills (e.g. 
Johnson & Johnson, 1986; Johnson, John- 
son. Holubec, & Roy 1984). There are four 
elements to cooperative learning (positive 
interdependence, individual accountabil- 
ity collaborative skills, and group process- 
ing) that have direct implications for how 
we treat parents as team members. The 



ability of the team to work effectively {- 
operatively and collaboratively) will 
quire leadership, trust, communication^^ 
conflict management, and a commitment 
to work toward mutually agreed upon 
goals. 

Johnson and coworkers (1984) suggested 
that skillful group members are made, not 
born. It is unrealistic to expect teams to 
function effectively if they lack knowledge 
and skills about the group process and col- 
laboration. Teams, as units, and individual 
members are encouraged to identify their 
skills in each of the component areas men- 
tioned above and develop activities to ad- 
dress deficiencies. Mentorships, in-service 
training, directed reading, continuing edu- 
cation coursework, and in vivo modeling 
by more experienced colleagues or parents 
are some of the more popular formal strat- 
egies for obtaining both informational and 
performance competence in this area. 
Supportive feedback from teammates is an 
essential, informal strategy that can sig- 
nificantly affect the cohesion of the team. 

Clearly group process and collaborative 
team skills are but two of the elements 
needed to work effectively as a team. As in- 
dicated earlier in this chapter, attitudes, 
values, and beliefs also play an important 
role in how professionals and parents in- 
teract. Kaiser and Hemmeter (1989) pro- 
vide a valuable framework for examining 
the relationship of values to educational 
decision making. In particular, they ask 
four questions related to interventions 
with children and families: ''Does the in- 
tervention enhance community? Does the 
intervention strengthen the family? Does 
the intervention enable parents to do their 
jobs well? Does the intervention enhance 
mdividual development and protect the 
rights of individual family members?" 
(p. 78). The necessity of including parents 
in the decision-making process is obvious 
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' lioht of such questions. In a prelirainary 
-"^t to operationalize the four values- 
elements. Kaiser and Hemmeter of- 
1 18-item checklist that addre ses 
^Intervention plans and how they might af- 

wl&^pS) stressed the importance of 
Ftilues clarification and assessment as a 
ISclssary tandem to conferencmg skil ^ 
lb related work, he recommended several 
■sources for professionals wishmg to as^ 
tess their own and others' values (Kroth 

IU Simpson. 1977; see Simon, Howe, & 
Kirschenbaum. 1972. for techniques). 
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Support and Promotion of ScU- 
Sufflclency and Development of 
Families Through Integrated and 
Normalized Resources 

Children do not exist in a vacuum; conse- 
quently, how a family hmctions affects chil- 
dren's performance at school. If schools 
expect children to do well they must also 
promote the well-being of families. Schools 
and professionals can respond Proactive y 
by acting in ways that foster the elf- 
sufficiency and independence of farniUes^ 
Actions that devalue single parents, those 
whose primary language is not English 
those whose child-rearing beliefs axe dif^ 
ferent from the beliefs of the majority, and 
those whose jobs compete for .ime ^^^^ 
their family, are counterproductive to the 
development of collaborative home-school 

"'have an obligation to extend 
their educational expertise to families as 
well as to children. This can mean that 
team members function in the community 
in a variety of roles. For example, members 
of transdisciplinary teams may serve as 
consultant teachers/therapists to inte 
grated community-based day care and pre- 
fchool programs (Tempelman. Fredericks 
& Udell 1989). With proper supports and 



training, generic agencies can be adapted 
to appropriately meet the needs of stu 
dents with disabilities. In the P^^cess.^^- 
ents are afforded the opportunity for more 
normalised resources and less depen- 
dence upon specialized, segregated ser- 
vices (Salisbury. 1986). 

If schools view their boundaries broadly 
as encompassing home, school, and com- 
l"5y environments, then instruction 
L and should occur in a varie y of set- 
Ungs with or on behalf of the child. When 
ar^ h" request support or information 
concerning their child at home, it is in- 
cumbTnt upon therapists and ecluc^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
respond with practical, minimally invas 
Commendations in a time y mann^^^^^ 
For example, parents may express frustra 
Uon with their child's behavior m the 
home and/or in the community. Baker and 
Brightman's (1989) latest revision of Steps 
fo Independence offers parents and teach- 
ers sound, practical advice for teaching 
pedfic social and self-help ski s to ^^^^ 
dren with disabilities at home. It is an ex 
cellent resource that can also serve as a ext 
S-service training and parent education 

"tch\%88) text, MegoSkills, is based 
on the premise that parents p ay a critica 
role in supporting their child's learning at 
Soolan'd^home^Theboo^^^^ 

S^nd behaviors that de;^^^^^^^^^ 
cess in and out of school. 'Tips for in 
S ratTng important life skills (many o 
wWch are "school skills") into activities 
That naturally occur in the home are pro- 
vided for children at various age ranges 
Additional chapters address special issues 
confronSng the home-school partnership. 
Pro ssionL will find many creative sug- 
gestions that should be of value in their 
work with parents and families. 
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Philosophic^ 



SUMMARY 

Parent inclusion on transdisciplinary 
teams is necessary for the development of 
a high-quality educational program for in- 
dividual students. We must, however, be 
cautious about narrowly deHning the ro^s 
and opportunities for parents and family 
members. There axe many ways m which 
families support the learning needs of 
chTldren. many of which do not require 
regular or sustained attendance at school. 
B^ause families, as well as children, pre- 
sent diverse needs and capacities, it is es- 
sential thPt professionals recognize and ac- 
count for these differences m the design, 
development, and implementation of par- 
ent involvement opportunities w'thm the 
educational context. This pom becomes 
particularly salient when inclusion on 
transdisciplinary teams is at issue. S^at- 
egies exist, but their application must be 
prescriptive to the families we serve. For 
many, collaborating with parents and fam- 
ily members will require additional train- 
ing, alterations of historical perceptions, 
and a commitment to inclusion. Commit- 



ment to a collaborative partnership must 
come first. 

Two Sculptors 



I dreamed I stood in a studio 

And watched two sculptors there. 

The clay they used was a young child s mind 

And they fashioned it with care. 

One was a teacher; the tools she used 

Vi^ere books, music and art. 

Oae! a parent who worked with a guidmg 

hand 

And a gentle, loving heart. 

Day after day the teacher toiled 
With touch that was deft and sure. 
While the parent labored by her side 
And polished and smoothed it o er 

And when at last their task was done, 
Thev were proud of what they had wrought; 
Se things they had molded into the child 
Could neither be sold nor bought 

And each agreed he would have failed 
If he had worked alone. 
The parent and the school. 
The teacher and the home. 



Author Unknown 
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Abstract 

Qualitative research methods were used to conduct an in-depth 
study of an inclusive elementary school with the intent of 
Characterizing Its context and practices. It was reasoned that such 
detail would provide valuable insights for those involved in systems 
Change efforts. Data were gathered over period of 30 months and 
included Observational fieldnotes, interviews, shared anecdotes from 
teaching staff, and analysis of school publications and products. 
Multiple methods of triangulation were employed to validate the data 
conection process and our findings. Descriptive themes emerged from 
the data which characterize the nature and evolution of this school's 
reform towards a more inclusive context. These themes were discussed 
and implications for future research were presentee!. 
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considerable attention has been devoted in recent years to the 
concept Of inclusion. Much of this literature describes its 
Philosophical bases (Brown et al., 1989: LipsKy . Gartner, 19B9; 
Stainbaoc, StainbacK, . Forest, 1989), as well as administrative and 
instructional strategies that can be used to .ove programs towards 
more inclusive practices (Gaylord-Ross , 1989; Ford . Davern, 1989, 
Thousand . Villa, 1990). Despite an emerging body of information, 
empirical descriptions of the development, implementation, and 
outcomes of inclusive program models are generally lacking. 

If efforts to expand inclusive schooling are to be successful. 
It will be important to study contexts where implementation has 
occurred. In particular, it may be useful for others to understand 
the nature of an inclusive school, the issues faced by their staff, 
and the evolution of that program over time. Continued service 
development efforts may be well served to the extent that others find 
affirmation and guidance in such descriptions. 

program development and implementation information c.n be useful 
in distinguishing important features within and among programs that 
appear to contribute to their success, such evaluations also afford 
the opportunity to describe how broad principles are adapted within 
the context of local conditions, organizations, and programs 
implementation evaluation asks ^estions like: What is it Uke to be 
in this program? How has this program developed? What factors affect 
the implementation of this program model (Fatten, 1990)? Descriptive 
answers to such questions can provide functional guidance to decision 
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„a.cers as they plan for the refo™ of current educational programs. 
Movement towards .ore inclusive educational practices ™ust be grounded 
in an understanding of not only "what works", hut "why it works". 
Given this knowledge, the implementation of public policy can become 
more focussed and productive. 

R„ ecological framework, such as that espoused by Bronfenbrenner 
(1979) , can be used to analyze the implementation of integrated and 
inclusive program models (cf.. Peck, 1993). Our particular interest 
was in an exosystem (organizational) level analysis of the structures, 
principles, and practices which undergird an inclusive educational 
program. Qualitative methods of inquiry are particularly well suited 
to gathering detailed descriptions about organizations and their 
operation. By immersing oneself in the lives of people 5n a given 
context, the researcher gains insight into the meaning of events, 
actions, and activities from the perspective of the participants 
(Biklen S Moseley, 1988,- Bogdan S Biklen, 1982; Patton, 1990; 
Stainback S Stainback, 1989) . It then becomes possible to describe 
and under-stand the transactional workings of an organization and the 
perceptions of those most directly affected by its policies and 
practices . 

Within the past decade there has been increased use and 
acceptance of qualitative research methods in tne field of special 
education. More recently, children with severe disabilities, their 
families, teachers, administrators and/or peers have been the focus 
of study using structured interviews (Ferguson, Ferguson, & Jones, 
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1988; Peolc, Donaldson, »■ Pez.oli, 1990), «se investigations (Goetz, 
I,ee, Johnston, . Gaylord-«oss , 1991) , and participant observ^ation 
„,ethods (Chadsey-Rusch, 1990; PecK at al., 1989, Salisbury, Brit.man, 
. Kang, 1989; Schnorr, 1990). Rich insights into the lives of people 
and the organizations that serve them have helped to inform the field 
Of critical issues, complex interactions, and systems change 
struggles. 

Despite this emerging body of research, the field ■ as remarkably 
little insight into the inner worKings of an inclusive school. It 
was, therefore, our intent to employ ethnographic research methods to 
describe the organizational characteristics and evolution of an 

inclusive elementary school. 

MP^hnd and Procedure 
Qualitative research techniques were used to gather data about 
the setting and its participants over a 30 month period. This method 
calls for the investigators to beco.e a natural part of the setting 
such that they are able to understand both the meaning and process of 
that which is observed and experienced (Bogdan & Biklen, 1982; 
Stainback & Stainback, 1989) . Data were gathered by the authors using 
the methods described below. Each type of data was collected within 
the context of a larger research project funded to examine a strategy 
for maximizing the inclusion of students with severe disabilities in 
general education classrooms. Table 1 depicts the nature, frequency, 
and responsibility for data collection pertinent to this study. 
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Insert Table 1 About Here 



tarUsiMnt-Okssaation. three authors functioned as 

participant observers. This method involves the collection of 
detailed f ieldnotes written during or i-ediately after each scheduled 
Observation or informal discussion (in situ interaction) to recon- 
struct the Observed experiences as accurately as possible. «e 
employed a systematic, rotating schedule of observations across 
contexts so that important school and classroom activities could be 
described on a regular basis (see Table 1) . 

Brief in-situ discussions which often occur when the researcher 
is drawn in as ..participant" can yield rich insights into issues, 
perspectives, and hypotheses about the setting and its participants. 
These ..discussions., were frequently used by administrators, teachers, 
and parents as an opportunity to transmit oral and written anecdotes 
to the researchers about events that occurred in classroom and non- 
classroom settings. In general, the substance of these anecdotes 
dealt with matters the participants felt were significant, issues they 
felt required technical attention and/or support, and/or that 
demonstrated how students without disabilities had dealt with an issue 
that affected the inclusion of students with severe disabilities 
(e.g., a story or drawing). These anecdotes were dated and 
incori>orated into the data base as additional pieces of evidence about 
the school and classroom context. 

interview, semi-structured interview data were collected by the 
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P.ol3Ct coordinator at the close of each sch.oX year «ith general and 
special education teaching staff who had instructional responsibility 
for students with severe disabilities .hese individual interviews 
lasted about one hour, were audio-taped, had the character of a "de- 

• and were designed to allow the teachers to talK 

briefing session", and were u= ^ 

„-i*-h a oarticular focus on the inclusion of students 
about their year, with a particuiisr i 

. Tanas were transcribed verbatim for 

with significant disabilities. Tapes were T:r 

incorporation into the chronological data-base. 

interviews were supplemented with bi-monthly project report 
meetings to the teaching and administrative staff. These meetings 
were used as one opportunity to conduct "member checKs" with those 
individuals Who were observed and ^oted. Data from these various 
meetings with school staff provided multiple opportunities for us to 
test hypotheses and refine our understandings about what was being 
observed. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^.as^. Random samplings of monthly school and 
district newsletters, tas^ force reports, classroom charts/posters, 
and minutes of meetings were collected over the 30 month period and 
included in the data base as additional indices of organizational 
features and climate. This information was dated, the source and 
context identified, and entered into the chronology for that weeK and 
month ♦ 

The school faculty were very cooperative in scheduling time for 
interviews. RisHs of reactivity to the observations were minimized 
because the faculty and students were accustomed to observers in their 
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Classrooms (this school was host to over 1000 visitors each year, . 
insofar as no data were excluded £ro„ the initial analysis, there 
appeared to be minimal distortion of information selected into or out 
of the data base. 

paT-^-ini pants '^^'^ Setting 
The district in which this study took place serves approximately 
1.00 students, grades K-12, 110 of whom are classified as evidencing 
a disability. In many respects the district is typical in .ts s.ze 
and composition to other suburban-rural communities in the reg.on. 
students are served in 2 elementary schools, one middle school, and 
one high school. The village of 17,000 residents is predominantly 
blue-collar, middle class, with a high proportion of Amerasian 
families. 

However, the district is also unique. Nationally recognized for 
its validated Outcomes Driven Developmental Model (ODDH) (JDRP 
validated, 1985; NDH, 19S6) , the Johnson City Central School District 
incorporates many practices endorsed in the effective schools 
literature within an organizational framework of outcomes-based 
education (Blum, 1985; Purkey . Smith, 1983). Briefly, the effective 
schools literature indicates that positive student outcomes appear 
more likely to occur in those schools that exhibit many, but not 
necessarily all, of the following characteristics: racial and ethn.c 
pluralism, parent participation, shared governance, academically rich 
programs, skilled use and training of teachers, personal attention to 
students, student empowerment, an accepting and supportive 
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environment, and success focused teaching (Oakes, 19B9; Sted^an, 
1987) . 

Data reported in this investigation were collected in one 
elementary school which served approximately 650 students with and 
without disabilities in grades K-4. Current demographic data on this 
school are reflected in Table 2. This school serves as a cluster site 
for students with multiple physical disabilities due to accessibility 
problems in the other elementary school. This was a neighborhood 
school for all other students. 

Insert Table 2 About Here 
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anal ysis a r.r} Validity 
n.>-. analysis. The main purpose of data analysis was to identify 
themes and issues that were grounded in the data being collected. Bi- 
weekly project meetings, coupled with the bi-monthly meetings with 
school staff, provided an opportunity for the researchers to discuss 
trends, affirm perceptions, and develop interpretations of the data 
(Taylor & Bogdan, 1984). At the close of each year of data 
collection, all fieldnotes were transcribed in chronological order 
into a typed transcript. Final data analyses involved the 

identification, coding, and categorization of primary patterns in the 
data using a content analysis procedure (Patton, 1990). Two 
investigators separately identified patterns and assigned the data 
into dominant categories. These assignments were then compared and 
discussed, with consensus reached on six broad categories by the first 
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two authors. Meetings were held with administrators, staff, and 
parents during which time the six themes and supporting evidence were 
shared. These sessions resulted in an affirmation and elaboration of 
the 6 categories; the nature of which staff, parents, and 
investigators agreed presented a more accurate and refined description 
of the nature and evolution of this school. 

validation, several methods were used to validate the data and 
the process of analysis. First, two types of analytical triangulation 
were employed. By having two evaluators compare, discuss, and 
generate themes the potential for bias that might arise with a single 
perspective was reduced. Second, those who were studied reviewed the 
findings and validated the themes. This "member check" served to 
further assure that the findings were recognizable as that which they 
had experienced. Third, we employed triangulation of data sources. 
That is, the transmittals from staff, administrators, and parents were 
examined for their consistency with our direct observations and 
frequently "duplicated" events and issues the investigators had 
already observed. In addition, products such as newsletters, memos, 
and minutes of meetings were analyzed for additional insights into the 
characteristics of the school and their concept of inclusion. 
Finally, the lengthy period of observation and the differing levels 
of immersion in the school context contributed to greater assurance 
that in-depth collection of evidence would be possible and that data 
would be accurately interpreted. 
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Findings 

The nature and development of this particular elementary school 
are described .elow with reference to the implementation ^estions 
raised at the outset of this paper. Phrases in .potations were drawn 
airectly from the fieldnotes and reflect those used by faculty and 

students in this school. 

What_is_Ji_li3ce.t^^ 

rrv.A initi'*-' "picture" 

Oescription of this particular elementary school's evolution 
Should be grounded in the context of their outcomes-based, educational 
model. Recognizing that programs sometimes "do not wallc their tal..", 
„e undertook an initial description of this school's organization 
prior to the entry of students with severe disabilities. These 
initial program findings continued to influence the evolution of th.s 
school towards a more inclusive context throughout our investigation. 
^^^^^...^^^^aj^oXsior^ Decisions about educational reform and 

^ i*-y.^r^ ^ wf^ll-defined, vision-based, decision- 
systems change occurred withm a well aerin , 

maKing process that teachers and administrators used on a fre^ent 
basis. Referred to as the "screen", the process requires that all 
decisions be reached by consensus and that components of the four 
component decision-ma,cing model be "aligned" (internally consistent, . 
Grounded as a series of questions, the process begins by asKing, "Is 
what we're doing getting us what we want7". To answer this question, 
staff must identify what it is they wanted to achieve (a goal/vision, , 
.nd .-nether what they believe (philosophical base, , Know (information 
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based on best available research and experience), and are doing 
(current policies and practices) are supportive of attaining that 
goal. insofar as the staff identified an inclusive school as their 
..want", decisions about reform were made relative to meeting the needs 
of all students, including those with disabilities. 

AS a catalyst for change and innovation, the decision-making 
..screen" was both effective and disrupt ve. Its optimal use was 
predicated upon raising a certain level of dissonance and discomfort 
among staff such that they questioned the validity of their current 
practices and structures. This fre^ent state of ..dissonance., and 
ambiguity was disconcerting and stressful for many staff. One 
teacher's comment that "We've got too much on our plate', was echoed 
by another who said, "We don't have time to get good at something 
before moving on to the next big project... Both sentiments were 
confirmed by our observations that change was indigenous to the 
school. Yet, While some staff found change stressful, others 
preferred innovation to stagnation. 

v.lue base. In the early 1970's the district reached 
consensus on a core of 10 beliefs related to teaching and learning; 
among those were mastery, trust, success, inclusion, and cooperation, 
we observed conscious efforts to operationalize these beliefs, most 
notably through their teaming, mastery learning, and cooperative 
teaching and learning practices. An excerpt from the "Principal's 
Window" in the school newsletter illustrates this values base: 
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4-v,^,r ar-o nart of a school culture 
of self-confidence because they are P^^/^ °\hey have choices, 
that helps them feel l-^e they belong "here th y ^^^.^ 

. are allowed to risk, and are v^J.^f^^^^^ adults are self- 
uniqueness, in such schools, students and a ^^^^^^ ^^.^^ 

directed and know that ^^^^ P/°^^^^i, ^ ^l^^Y^ ^° 
cooperation and a planned P^°?,^^^' "^''^'^'re high on tests. Ours 
be more than a school where ^^^^^^^J^^JtSing and where children 
is a place where "famxly" ^f|^^„ ^P^^^'^^rSi, varied, and self- 
should be "learning how to learn in a ru- , 
motivating environment." 

„e found that, in practice, their notion of "inclusion" meant 
that alX Be:*ers of the school and neighborhood cox^unity were 
"connected" and "belonged". In reflecting on the concept of inclusion 
historically and more recently, a first grade teacher remarked: 

"inclusion, "^^- 'xad lha^as a core belief _foy^^^^^ 

applies to all individuals in building 

The way our teams t^^^tl"" "^^l^? evSyone is included. We 
students, curriculum ^"f . ^'^"1^'iudents, and we try to ensure 
Sireac\"?;drviCaT i"s "in ^iaf and^valued contributor to the 



team" . 



.nvir-onment. When entering this school, one 
encounters carpeted hallways lined with plants, and esteem-building 
phrases lettered over each arched hallway that read: "Through these 
hallways pass the best kids anywhere" or "Harry L. kids are great!", 
peering into classrooms one sees no desks; only tables around which 
groups Of children engage in a variety of cooperative learning 
activities. The climate reflects many links to the espoused value 

base of this school. 

walking from class to class, on^ is struck by the consistency of 
instruction using principles from mastery learning. At the same time, 
teachers in this school assume that learning should be fun, students 
should be successful, decision-making power should be shared, teachers 

r •» 
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Should l>e flexible, and that individual needs and interests should be . 

of paramount concern. 

Rather than dictate one way °f learn^n.^^^^^^ 

fourth grade classroom, ^rs. K. asJced now included 

to learn about the history °^J^^^^°^Jlill' a report, taking a 

"by doing a play, ^^king a video writing a r p^^^^^ 

field trip". Each student was ^IJ-owea ^^^^^ 

preferred activity, to work ^lone or in groups^ 

their products with members of the class ai: 

unit. 

Children in this school not only collaborated with each other in 
the learning process, they were also empowered t. make substantive 
decisions about classroom process. The kindergarten teacher explained 
the school's belief about empowering students this way: 

..V^en we come in the -ginning of the year ^ no^mat^er who;s 
SfsltiuKe^ r^we ^^lSayi"lo -°^we are the s n 
different we always set -P^.-^^f -1-°°^^^?! power thai 
riris\htrrc\'as?roo:,%nd tSt ?hey can help set the tone and 
sei the rules and set whatever they want to do. 

Teaming^ The commitment to cooperation was also manifested in 
the grade- and/or cross-grade level teams that formed the 
infrastructure of this school. These configurations created natural 
opportunities for general education staff to share ideas, knowledge, 
and expertise during daily team planning meetings; opportunities which 
had subsequent benefit in supporting students with severe disabilities 
and in resolving issues around their inclusion in geneval education 
classes. Curriculum development and instruction, hiring, staff 
deployment, and distribution of students to teams were among the areas 
staff Shared decision-making power with the administration. Staff and 
administration often made reference to the "power of the team", "tea™ 
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as family", and the "magic of teams of people working together to make 
things happen". Teams in this school functioned as sources of support 

and cate.lysts for reform. 

How did this pro q>-^^ develop?: 
v-rnin sear ^ q?^tion t " innlusion 

Historically, students with disabilities were served In 

segregated, out-o£-district programs. In 1985, students with 

™ild/moderate disabilities were "pulled back" into district based 

learning support (resource) rooms and served concurrently in general 

education classes. In 1936, planning began for the ..re-integration" 

of students with severe handicaps. These decisions arose from an 

examination of the growing literature on "best practices" and the 

recognition that past actions were inconsistent with the district's 

wants and beliefs. 

The administration began the process of planning for the re- 
integration of students with severe disabilities by sharing their 
vision for the school with staff. They then made four service 
development decisions. First, they would begin at the primary level, 
creating a staged influx of students with moderate and severe 
disabilities into the system over time as new students entered and 
existing students "aged up" through the grades. Second, they would 
offer the opportunity for district-based services to any parent whose 
child was currently served in a non-district program. Third, students 
at the high school level who had developed sustained friendship 
networks in the segreg^.::ed program would not be "up-rooted". Finally, 
they would seek- the technical assistance of university faculty who 
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could provide direction and support. Given this initial base of 
decisions, they then identified a "willing" kindergarten teacher. She 
recalls that year vividly: 

"They put a note in my mailbox in J""^ "/J *° 

sSSnL with special needs m my 'l^^^.^-t-rt^stud^ntf "wlt^ 

StLbuSet^-a^nddld^'l^^^^ 

we did meet for two ''^^^^ ^'^^.^I^J^^^^J'^^li^ts , 5 of whom had 
— ^dls!b?K '°.^d%v^nnh^og ¥had the support Of a 
special education teacher and her JJ„ Xere I was 

Mo^b^ omv t -H^^^ T th^t stays the same is change" 

in subsequent years, the district adopted a less directive 
approach to reform, and instead, worked collaboratively with staff and 
the authors to identify "what needed to change to get them what they 
wanted". Changes in the types and level of support, shared "success 
stories", and inservice training helped alleviate fears and engender 
greater commitment among staff in the building. 

.t.nictures. The earliest and most visible change in 
the infrastructure of this school was the addition of special 
education staff to existing grade level teams. Yet, initially, this 
"support" was perceived as only "on paper" since the special education 
staff did not share a common planning time with their general 
education teammates. The lack of time to plan together created 
numerous problems for the staff and affected the quality of services 
to students with disabilities, who during the first year of "re- 
integration", continued to be based in a special education class. 

When special education staff went into general education 
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classrooxas with "their students" they perceived thexaselves as "aides" 
and felt "like a guest". The exclusion of soxae children froxa grade 
level classrooxas for large portions of the day, the exclusion of some 
adults (special education and related services) froxa team planning 
xneetings, and the tensions around turf, professional identity, and 
roles and responsibilities indicated deeper issues of distrust, fear, 
and competition. Two factors accounted for much of that tension. 

First, the lack of shared planning time at the outset of the 
district's "inclusion effort" made it difficult for teams to coalesce, 
for individuals to feel valued and connected to grade level teams, and 
for there to be a meaningful sense of shared responsibility for all 
children. A second factor contributing to tension was perceived 
inequity among team members. An exercise led by the principal 
revealed the perceptions held by special and general education staff 

about each other. 

asked qeneral and special education teachers to describe 
He asKed generdJ. ^ f „x.^__i^ej.n Through discussion it 

t""^ "''"rfn^TAv a^^^^ tha? ?hf general education staff did 

no^defini small g?Sp insSSctional responsibilities, one-to- 
not detine sraaii ^ t' functional nature of curriculum as 
^T..r:™^-: crvefslly'r^^e special education sta«^^ 

real -cea^uxiiy niack of classroom control", the non- 

?nS?v!Sualized nature orfnstruction, and the reliance on paper- 
pencli actlv??ies evidenced in general education classrooms. 

These vastly different "pictures" of who a teacher was and the 

implicit devaluing of much of what the special education staff was 

responsible for helped to explain many of the relationship tensions. 

TO rectify this situation, the principal created the time necessary 

for teams to meet and share information, clarify roles and 
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responsiMlities. ana decide ho« general education classrooms and 
personnel could be reconfigured to meet t.e needs of ^ students. 

Other structural changes included the physical relocation of 
teachers (classrooms) so that students with mobility restrictions 
could be included on teams, and the re-assignment of students with 
disabilities on and across teams toward more natural proportions. 
These decisions made it possible for more students with disabilit.es 
to be served by more teams, and more students without disabilities to 
have relationships with their peers with disabilities. 

j^^i^^^l,^^ Three significant areas of policy change 
occurred during this investigation. First, roles and responsibilities 
of instructional and support staff were reconceptuali.ed. allowing 
more staff to function outside of traditional role definitions, 
second, teachers who expressed interest in serving students with 
severe disabilities in their room could request a reduced class s.ze 
in recognition of the "increased traffic" (i.e., personnel) and 
equipment that often accompanies students with multiple needs. 
Finally, by the third year of implementation, the administration 
shifted its stance on assignment of students with disabilities to 
teams. Concurrent with the adoption of building-wide consensus in 
support Of inclusion, the administration stated that all teachers and 
students would have at least some daily contact with students with 
disabilities. This policy ensured that students with disabilities 
would be enrolled according to natural proportions across all teams, 
and supported by a teacher with special education expertise. 
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..h.naes. Early on, most of the instruction for 
students with significant disabilities occurred within the classroom 
parallel to that which was occurring for students without 
disabilities. Students with disabilities were grouped at the rear of 
the class for Intensive instruction by special education staff, 
creating, in effect, a "class within a class" with special education 
students and staff feeling and being perceived as "excluded" and "not 
part of the group". At various times in the day, the special 
education teacher took "her students" back to "her classroom" and 
provided more directed instruction. The system seemed "stuck" at the 
level of physical inclusion. 

TWO issues seemed to be contributing to the "mutual co-existence" 
in classrooms. First, the staff lacked information about how to 
accommodate students with severe disabilities within the general 
education curriculum. Second, they struggled with striking a balance 
between philosophy and local circumstance in determining the 
proportion of time students should be spending in general education 
classrooms. To address these two issues, the staff collaborated with 
the senior author to adapt and develop a five-step, curriculum 
adaptation process (cf . , Salisbury, et al. , in preparation) . Briefly, 
each step represents a decision by the teacher about the degree to 
Which a regular education activity needs to be adapted to keep the 
student with a disability instructional ly included, while still 
addressing their individual needs and objectives. The emphasis on 
curriculum adaptation was, perhaps, the most salient pedagogical 
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U.-nge during the first and succeeding years. 

^ ^ r-'o r-i-:ic;s students are working on maps of 

the colorful map drawing. 

Mrs P's first grade class is working on sight words using a 
lotto game. A student witn mild ^^^^^^^^Ig^/om index cards 

S-""^^-! .^f;; uses a pic?ure-based communication system to point 
disabilities, uses a picT_uir« . teacher sits behind him 

The collaborative problem solving process developed by project 
staff was viewed by teachers as a particularly effective pedagogical 
strategy for promoting the inclusion of students with severe 
disabilities (Rainforth, 1992; Salisbury & Palombaro, 1992). The 
following example shared by a first grade teacher illustrates this 
process : 

un..r- f,r-c,t arade class was taking turns putting on a puppet show 
f?om a story we Sad read. The ^children stand behind a screen 

her turn. ine . ' / too short and we can't see her 

something. If she sits sne^s^ doesn't Mrs. T. (aide) hold T. 

PS^?: «^^he stands^ Ano^Ser suggested "How about using her 
A?t2? lots of discussion Brendan said, "Why don't we 
pui ? 's puppet' on a stick? She could sit on the floor and hold 
?he stick up so we could see her puppet: over the screen." 

Accommodation seemed to produce insights into the person behind 

I the disability by non-disabled peers. Third graders wrote a biopoem 

■ about their classmate J., who evidenced severe intellectual and 
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behavioral disabilities: 

J. 

curious, shy, fast runner, likable 
brother of Tony and Lisa 

Friend of all . ^ ^' 

who loves the flag, swinging, and ^i^^^^ .^49^^i^3'-7r\ends 
who feels excited and happy to be at school 

who feels frustrated when things don't go hxs way 
who fears loud noises 
would like to see Batman and chocolate milk come out of the 

drinking fountain 
who remembers Mrs. S. giving him a hug 
would like to be a politician 
resident of Johnson City 
R. 

Changes also occurred in how teachers approached the 
instructional process. In reflecting on their movement away from 
paper-pencil activities toward "event driven" (i.e., activity based) 
instruction, the primary teacher observed: 

?oSr a" aTl grSaJf -Res it a lot easier to include 

everyone . " 

other Changes occurred as parallel instruction within the same 
class gave way to shared planning and co-teaching, and as staff became 
more intentional about modeling and promoting equity for all students 
in their classrooms. The following excerpts from the interviews with 
general education teachers help illustrate strategies for promoting 
equity: 

iic^ T i->.inic setting it up physically does help. Same thing 
;i?h M. and s!! iTwas ve^x-portant to me not to P-t them in 
back of the room. And always set it up so that the kids 
diSn^^? say "Oh they're always in the back" or "They're always 
tn the front on the side". They just moved in the room ^ust 
iike iver?Sody else. When people changed seats they changed 
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seats too." 



..we're always doing -°P-ati^ve groups. C (aide, a^^^^^^^ |ure 

nhanaes. While all teachers differed in their level 
of coxoxaitment, general education teachers were particularly concerned 
that each student be successful and that they receive high quality 
instruction in the classroom. Many, however, struggled with "not 
having all the answers" and feeling as though they should. A third 
grade teacher commented: 

"Well the hardest thing was knowing the right thing to do. 

well, . 3. coula look at what was going on and know 

I mean like with p. , I couia 1 votallv comfortable with 



iL? would'be better for hij ^o f r.^^^^^^™ .^"^h^i^ iTs 

working °" """^J^^^i-.^^ i^'^feel i SobaSiy should have done a better 
communication boara. i leej. x yj-w^jw^j 

job of building some of the social stuff for him, but it was 
hard. " 

over time, the tone of the general education staff shifted from 

resistance, to cooperation, to overt support. One teacher commented: 

••Tn the beginning I was scared, probably reluctant. But 
M Special educ^^^^^^^ teacher) really helped show me how to make 
it wo?k we've worked hard to help all kids stay involved. My 
cLss is so much richer. I would never go back to having only 
Sid! without disabilities. What better way for typical kids to 
^it?n concern for others? They're going to be tomorrow's 
ctSzens I want them to grow up having friends with 

dlsaS???ties, and seeing how everyone can participate. Everyone 
has value." 

The principal recounted her excitement at a team meeting where: 
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.... .fourth grade teaf-, had been pl.nn.^^^^ 

instead of people saying I ^-^^ J"OW^^ ^.i^^ted around ..«hat 
plans \'rewel"oi^g toUe to -Ke sure that thxs xs successful 
5or Their level of commitment is high. 

Attitudes among peers seemed to change with experience, 
knowledge, and modeling. The primary teacher commented: 

xsi^ a-f ns;i43^s S3=:-iS 

^^^^ 

class and those who haven't." 
The speech therapist observed: 

"I haven't worked with S. in 2-3 years. But was delightful 

And they had high expectations of her. 
These qualitative changes in attitudes and relationships occurred 
throughout the grades, and was most evident in classes containing 
peers with and without prior experience with severely disabled 
classmates. A second grade teacher commented: 

rd-^rht-tSirf^^in-whrwept"^^ 

?reydid"\^«^%t4\\t"sw^^^^ 

we all learned a lot from each other." 

P^nny-rin q ISSUes 

some pedagogical issues recurred with regularity over the 30 
months of observation. These issues were discussed by staff at team 
meetings, in hallway exchanges, faculty meetings, and in meetings with 
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colleagues from other buildings in the district. Specific issues of 
continuing concern to staff included intensity of instruction? 
developing high levels of engagement; proportion of time students need 
to spend in general education classrooms ; incorporation of innovative 
ideas into existing curriculum and teaching practices; how to 
effectively address disruptive and/or motivational problems in 
students; how to deploy personnel to best meet individual learner 
needs. What is most interesting to us is that the above issues were 
discussed by faculty and administration with respect to all children 
in this school. The sense among this faculty was that quality 
educational practices are necessary for all students in the school, 
not simply those who are developing normally. There appears to be a 
fundamental premise of equity, accommodation, and inclusion operating 
in this school that influences the light in which all issues are 
discussed and framed. 

Discussion and Reflection: 
vrhat factors affected the implement ation of this program? 

This study clarified several characteristics and evolutionary 
changes of an inclusive elementary school. These characteristics are 
consistent with those hypothesized as important by proponents of the 
special education concept of inclusion (cf., Stainback, Stainback, & 
Forest, 1990; Thousand & Villa, 1990), as well as those who advocate 
for the creation of "inclusive communities" (Kohn, 1991; Kunc, 1992; 
Sapon-Shevin, 1991) . This school charted a path towards the 
development of an inclusive community where policies, conditions, and 
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supports were good for all its students. 

systems change in this school occurred slowly, intentionally, and 
most effectively within a collaborative process of decision making. 
The school's initial autocratic (top down) method of creating an 
inclusive context generated only compliance and resentment. The 
support and leadership of the administration were clearly influential 
in developing the conditions necessary for change. The momentum for 
systems change became more of a shared agenda as staff worked 
collaboratively with administration to articulate their vision of 
inclusion. Sustained progress occurred as staff experienced success 
in meeting the needs of students with significant disabilities, felt 
supported, and made connections between their values base and 
instructional practices. Constant reflection on actions, beliefs, 
knowledge, and desired outcomes enabled staff to maintain their 
desired course. While the staff readily admit they are "a 5 on a 
scale of 1 to 10", they now feel they have a clearer sense of where 
they are headed and how to get there. Strategies such as curriculum 
adaptation and collaborative problem solving proved beneficial to most 
staff involved with the inclusion of students with severe 
disabilities. These various elements seem to most directly contribute 
to the relative success of this school's efforts in developing an 
inclusive educational community. 

The commitment and actions of the faculty in this school played 
an important role in developing important social values among the 
students in their classrooms. Students developed a working sense of 
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how individuals with diverse abilities and interests could be 
accommodated in "mainstream" activities, how they could play a 
meaningful role in advocating for their peers with disabilities, and 
how equity, inclusion, collaboration, and success could be promoted 
within and outside of the school context. It is arguable that such 
"lessons" are as valuable in the long term as are the academic ones 
these students learn throughout the year. 
Limitations 

There are acknowledged limitations to the findings from this 
study. First, caution should be exercised in generalizing our 
observations to other inclusive contexts. While the underlying 
outcomes-based model provided an exemplary backdrop for our 
investigation, it also limits the settings to which these principles 
might be extended. Whether these same principles emerge in other 
inclusive elementary settings can only be answered with further 
research . 

In addition, it is important to note that the findings of this 
study did not focus on objective indices of learning outcomes for 
either the students with or without disabilities, nor on the impact 
that diverse student needs and abilities had on classroom teaching 
practices. While some of these data have been collected and are being 
disseminated (e.g., Evans, Salisbury, Palombaro, Berryman, & 
Hollowood, 1993; Salisbury, Evans, & Palombaro, 1992), it was not our 
intent to undertake this type of analysis here. Rather, the findings 
emerging from this study were intended to provide insight and guidance 
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to those involved in systems change efforts. 
Tm plications for Future Research 

While our results offer insights into the naturo and change of 
an inclusive .school, they are grounded primarily in the perceptions 
of adults. Future research into the perceptions of classmates with 
and without disabilities is needed to fully comprehend the meaning of 
inclusion. It is apparent to us that the development of relationships 
and true friendships emerge within the context of an inclusive school. 
Delving into the intricacies of peer networks presents both challenges 
and opportunities for researchers in the coming years. 

One area for future research arises from the comments of general 
education teachers questioning the intensity of instruction and 
engaged time of students with severe disabilities. Whether their 
statements reflect concern with the rigor of their own teaching 
practices, or the practical complexities of creating inclusive 
classrooms, cannot be discerned from the data collected in this study. 
We believe that both possibilities contributed to their perceptions 
and that additional research is needed to examine the relationships 
among context, perceptions, and outcomes using both qualitative and 
quantitative methods of inquiry. 

The next step in the evolution of inclusive educational services 
for students with severe disabilities requires that we focus on 
problems of implementation. Future research efforts should be 
directed at the development of effective strategies that can be 
implemented and sustained across the complex ecologies represented by 
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local educational programs. In order for such efforts to be xuaxixually 
successful, it seems only logical that the primary consumers of our 
work, administrators, general and special education practitioners, and 
students, be included in the action research process. Our ability to 
understand the issues of policy implementation will be enhanced to 
the extent we become a more inclusive research community. 
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Table 1 

Nature and Freen^f^nc y of Data Collected 



Type 



of Data Collected By 



Dur at ion/ Frequency 



Participant Observations 

Classrooms 
Classrooms/Meetings 



Interviews 



Anecdotes (transmitted) 



Products ( newsletters , 
minutes of meetings) 



Coordinator/RA 
Project Director 
Coordinator 

Coordinator 



Administration , 
faculty, parents, 
students 

Coordinator, 
Project Director 



2 hrs/wk 
2 hrs/wk 
2 hrs/wk 

60 min/twice 
each year 

as occurred/ 
approx. 350 



as available/ 
approx. 175 



Ias amassed over 30 month period of data collection 
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Table 2 

notnooT-^nhic Tnfo^ation OH School and Students 

Students 

variable/Grade ^^^IEjEEiE£^"^ f i!!!!'!"!'---- 

Kindergarten ^ 
First Grade 

Second Grade 126 ^ 

Third Grade -^^^ 
Fourth Grade 
Ethnicity 

1 1 

Black 

8 0 

Asian 

Hispanic ^ 
White 

p f;7 NA 

Low income'^ ^' 
Level of functioning^ 

17 

Mild/moderate 

Severe/profound ^ ^ 

1 includes 12 students with hearing impairments; figures based upon 
1991-92 school year data. 

2 indicates families qualifying for Chapter 1 subsidized lunch 
program; kindergarten students excluded from this count. 

3 Does not include students with hearing impairments; mean Vineland 
scores for students with severe disabilities = 16 months, range- 0-7 
to 4-1; mean CA= 7.5 years; 
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Abstract 



Quality instructional time is often judged in terms of how well 
teachers use their time and the level of engagement students have with 
material presented during instruction. This investigation explored 
the uses of teacher and student time in an inclusive elementary school 
where students with mild to profound disabilities were enrolled in 
general education classrooms. Participants included six students with 
severe disabilities, six randomly selected classmates without 
disabilities, and six students from classes in which no student with 
a severe disability was enrolled. Teacher plan books were reviewed 
to determine time allocated for instruction. Direct observation of 
instructional sessions was used to determine time used for 
instruction, as well as levels and types of student engagement. In 
addition, data were collected on interruptions to planned instruction. 
Results revealed that students in each group evidenced comparable 
levels of engaged time, that teachers displayed high levels of 
allocated and used time, and that students with severe disabilities 
had no affect on either losses of instructional time in classrooms or 
the level of engaged time displayed by peers without disabilities. 
Results were discussed in light of this school's contextual 
characteristics and the inclusive schools movement. 
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HOW children spend their time in classrooms has been a longstanding 
concern of educators. Research in general education reveals that time- 
related instructional variables (e.g., time allocated for instruction 
and learner engagement) are predictive of academic achievement (Good & 
Brophy, 1986; Greenwood, 1991? Latham, 1985; Tindal & Parker, 1987). 
This literature indicates that schools generally allocate less than half 
of the typical school hour to instruction, that most students are 
engaged approximately 70-80% of that time, and that the typical ratio of 
engaged to allocated learning time is 33%. By placing the time the 
learner is actually engaged in the intended activity (engaged time) into 
the contexts of time allocated for instruction (allocated time) and the 
time actually used for instruction by the teacher (used time), it is 
possible to more accurately understand engagement ratios and the actual 
proportion of the school day devoted to core instructional activity. 

Relatively little attention has been devoted to what actually 
transpires during the school day in integrated instructional contexts. 
For educators working in integrated contexts, it is important that all 
children benefit from instruction and that the presence of students with 
disabilities not diminish the quality or opportunity for instruction for 
students without disabilities. Preliminary reports on the use of 
instructional time in integrated contexts have focused almost 
exclusively on students with mild and moderate disabilities at the 
elementary and middle school age (Friedman, Cancelli, & Yoshida, 1988; 
Rich & Ross, 1989; Thurlow, Ysseld^ke, Graden, & Algozzine, 1984; Tindal 
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St Parker, 1987; Ysseldyke, Christenson, Thurlovf, & Skiba, 1987a; 
I Ysseldyke, Thurlow, Christenson, & Weiss, 1987b; Walter, 1983). In 

general, the time allocated for instruction and learner engagement 

■ ratios from these studies are comparable to those found in the general 
I education literature. Discrepancies in findings across studies in both 

fields have been attributed to differences in definitions of teinns 
I (Egbert & Kluender, 1984; Ysseldyke, et al., 1987b). 

Ysseldyke et al. (1987a) obtained notably different results in a 
I study involving 122 students from 10 schools. Of these students, 92 

I were identified as having a mild to moderate disabilities, and 30 had no 

identified disabilities. The average engagement ratio was 57%, with 
I little difference noted between student groups. This is a particularly 

noteworthy investigation because engaged time was examined within the 
I context of allocated time, and the sample included a comparison with 

m students who evidenced no learning problems. 

However, data on time use in general education classrooms serving 
I students with severe disabilities are notably absent from the research 

literature. By examining components of instructional time we can begin 
I to understand the characteristics of instruction in inclusive 

^ educational contexts, and consequently, how we might begin to optimize 

" instructional practices so that all students will benefit from such 

I settings (Graden, Thurlow, & Ysseldyke, 1983). Implementation data are 

needed to move discussions of support for the inclusives schools 

■ movement beyond the philosophical arguments have dominated discussions 
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to date. 

The current study was undertaken to examine uses of time in 
elementary school classrooms which included students with mild to 
profound disabilities. We were particularly interested in comparing 
engagement ratios of students enrolled in classrooms with and without 
peers with severe handicaps. We hypothesized that time allocated for 
instructional activities would be greatest for students with severe 
disabilities (Ysseldyke, et al., 1987a; Ysseldyke, et al., 1987b). 
Further, we projected that the amount of time actually used for 
instruction would be consistent across classrooms, but that losses of 
time would be qualitatively different since students in classrooms where 
there were children with severe disabilities often spend non- 
instructional time assisting in meeting the needs of their peers with 
disabilities (Rich . Ross, 1989; Walter, 1983). Finally, we 
hypothesized that engagement ratios would be quantitatively similar 
across all student groups, but that qualitative differences would exist 
in the way those engaged behaviors were exhibited. Children with more 
severe disabilities were expected to spend more time passively attending 
to instruction, while other students were expected to spend more time 
actively responding and interacting during instruction (Tindal & Parker, 
1987 ; Walter, 1983) . 

Method 

Students and Setting 

Eighteen elementary school students enrolled in 8 classrooms 
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participated in this study. Group 1 consisted of six students with 
severe disabilities (2 each in the first, third, and fourth grades), who 
were selected as an intact sample of all such students enrolled in this 
elementary school on a full-time basis whose attendance was comparable 
to that of their nonhandicapped peers. The mean chronological age of 
students in Group 1 was 8 years 2 months, with a mean age equivalent on 
the Vineland Scale of Social Maturity (Revised) of 13 months. All 
students lacked verbal communication skills, tested in the severe or 
profound range of mental retardation, and evidenced limited social 
interaction skills. In addition, two of these students were severely 
physically handicapped, and three exhibited serious challenging 
behaviors (e.g., hair pulling, biting, aggression). Each of these 
students was enrolled in a grade appropriate to his/her chronological 
age and was supported by a consultant special education teacher, 
paraprofessional staff, and therapy services. 

Each student with a severe disability was matched with a randomly 
selected classmate without identified disabilities. These latter 
Classmates comprised Group 2. Group 3 consisted of six students, 
randomly selected from first, third, and fourth grades in which no child 
with a severe disability was enrolled. Random selections of students 
for Groups 2 and 3 were made by drawing names from a box containing all 
possible names of students without disabilities in the respective 
Classrooms. All students in Groups 2 and 3 were reported as performing 
within expected ranges on standardized achievement tests administered by 
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the district. NO other demographic data were available on these 
students . 

All students were enrolled in an inclusive elementary school in 
south central New York. In many respects the district is typical in its 
size and composition to other suburban-rural communities in the region. 
Students are served in 2 elementary schools, one middle school, and one 
high school. The village of 17,000 is predominantly blue-collar, middle 

class, and Caucasian (96%). 

However, the district is also unique. Nationally recognized for 
its validated Outcomes Driven Developmental Model (JDRP, 1985; NDN, 
1986), the district incorporates many practices endorsed in the 
effective schools literature within an organizational framework of 
outcomes based education (Blum, 1985; Purkey & Smith, 1983). This 
school is also distinguished for their progressive work in inclusive 
education (Salisbury, 1991; Salisbury, Evans, & Palombaro, 1992; 
Salisbury, Palombaro, & Hollowood, in press). There were, then, a 
number of organizational, ideological, and pedagogical characteristics 
of this school that grounded the context in which this investigation 
occurred. 
Design 

A causal-comparative, between groups design was used. Group 
membership (independent variable) was determined by the presence or 
absence of a severe disability or whether a classmate evidenced a severe 
disability. Students in Group 3 constituted a post-hoc control group. 
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The major dependent variables were allocated time, used time, and 

engaged time (defined below). 

Procedure 

The general procedures for this study involved an analysis of 
general and special education teacher instructional plans (allocated 
time) and the direct observation of classroom instructional sessions 
(used and engaged time) over a five month period. Operational 
definitions of dependent variables were developed as the basis for data 
collection and are described below. Observational data were collected 
during used time only, yielding information on used time, time lost, and 
engaged time. 

Observational data were collected for each student using a 10- 
second time sampling procedure during large group and individual 
instructional sessions. Two trained masters level research associates 
observed each class for four, 30 minute blocks, two in the morning and 
two in the afternoon, each month; yielding 10 hours of data per class 
over the 5 month study. Classes were observed only during those blocks 
designated by the teacher as instructional time for all students. In 
classes where there was a student with a severe disability, both student 
and matched peer were present for data collection. When collecting data 
on multiple students in the same class, the observer alternated between 
students after every ten second interval. 
Dependent measures and procedures 

Allocated time. Allocated time was defined as the time which the 
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general or special education teacher planned to use for instructional 
activities. For Groups 2 and 3, instructional activities included any 
in-class activities designed to meet academic and curricular goals. For 
Group 1 they included those activities designed to promote the 
attainment of any cognitive, social/ affective, or psychomotor objective 
consistent with the appropriate curriculum guide or the Individualized 
Education Plan (Rich & Ross, 1989). 

Data on allocated time were collected for one week each month by 
reviewing teacher plan books and individual schedules for students with 
disabilities. Because the master schedule created structural parameters 
within which teachers had to plan, this sampling was assumed to provide 
a reasonably valid indication of total allocated time for the month. 
Ml time allocated for instructional activities during the week sampled 
was added and recorded individually for students in Groups 1, 2, and 3. 

Ti..d and Lost Time. Used time was defined as the amount of 
allocated time actually spent on instructional activities. Lost time 
was considered time allocated to instructional activities that was not 
used towards the completion of those activities. Lost time was recorded 
any time the teacher interrupted the instructional activity and/or the 
majority of the class disengaged from attending to the instructional 
act ^' -ity. 

Data collected on lost time reflected the duration, cause, and 
nature of the interruption/delay. If the nature of the interruption 
Changed before instruction began, the observer recorded the time of 
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change, as well as the source and nature of each new interruption. 

Engaged Time . Tindal and Parker's (1987) definitions of student 
engagement were used as the basis for our data collection effort on this 

dependent variable: 

Off Task ; Class time allocated by the teacher for instruction 
or student performance, but the student is not engaged. 

On Tcisk * 

Pass ive Responding ; Student is passively attending to an 
instructional presentation or learning task; no student activity is 

observed. ActiveResEonding; Student is actively responding in a 
relevant manner to instructional presentation or learning task. 

Reliability 

Inter-rater reliability was established for observational measures 
prior to the onset of data collection through observation of non-target 
classrooms and videotaped instructional lessons. Criterion for 

reliability was set and achieved at 85%. Interrater reliability was 
calculated by dividing the total number of agreements by the sum of 
agreements plus disagreements, then multiplying by 100. Additional 
reliability checks were also made during the first, third, and fifth 
months of data collection on 2 hours of allocated time data and 30 
minutes of engaged time. Results indicated high levels of reliability 
for used (100%, 93%, 91%) and engaged time (93%, 89%, 91%) for each 
group following onset of data collection. 

Results 

Allocated Time 

The school day for all students was six hours. During the five 
weeks plan books were analyzed, a total of 150 hours was available to 
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each student for instruction. The time allocated for instruction 
obtained from plan books was converted to a percentage of the total time 
available. This figure revealed that the average percentage of time 
allocated for instruction was comparable across the students in Groups 
2 (75%) and 3 (76%). However, as expected, students with severe 
disabilities (Group 1) had more of their daily schedule (84%) allocated 
to instructional tasks than their peers in the other two groups. 

Allocated time for academic instruction occurs within the context 
of the school's master schedule. Insofar as 80 minutes each day is 
allocated to specials (art, music, gym, computer, or library) and lunch, 
78% of each teacher's day is, in fact, available for core academic 
instruction. This figure is consistent with findings from previous 
research studies and serves as an important benchmark in gauging the 
expenditure of used and engag'^d time in this school (see Figure 1). 

Used and Engaged Time 

Used time was converted to be a percentage of the time allocated 
for instruction. Engaged time was converted to be a percentage of the 
used time. Table 1 depicts the percent of used and engaged time for 
each participating student. 



Insert Table 1 About Here 



Time spent on academic instruction is best understood in the 
context of the entire school day after all losses of instructional time 
have been factored out. When this figure was computed, students in the 
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three groups spent a comparable percentage of time engaged in 
instruction (Group 1 - 57%; Group 2- 60%; Group 3- 58%). Figure 1 
represents allocated, used, and engaged times for all students in each 
group as a percentage of the entire school day. 



insert Figure 1 About Here 



concerns are often expressed about the intensity and quality of 
time spent by students with severe disabilities in general education 
classrooms. These concerns generally center around levels of active 
engagement and the relative amount of "down" (i.e., passive) time 
students experience. We were, therefore, interested in determining how 
these students compared to their nonhandicapped peers in levels of 
active vs. passive engagement. As can be seen in Figure 1, students in 
Group 1 spent 36% of their entire school day actively engaged in 
instructional tasks, compared to 42% for Group 2 and 45% for Group 3.. 

Total engagement (active and passive) across Groups 1 (70%), 2 
(82%), and 3 (82%) reflects a relatively high percentage of the total 
time actually available for core academic instruction in this school. 
The lower level of engagement by students with severe disabilities in 
Group 1 was affected by two students with total engagement ratios below 
75%. Figure 1 depicts the relationship of engaged time relative to the 
maximum time available for core instruction. 
Lost Time 

A content analysis (Patton, 1990) of the reasons recorded for 
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disruptions to instructional time revealed that six factors accounted 
for the time lost in the elementary classrooms in this school. This 
procedure involved the independent coding and sorting of reason 
statements by the investigators into categories. Agreement on 
assignment to categories was affirmed through comparison/ and 
discrepancies were resolved through consensus. 

The average amount of lost time attributed to each reason category 
was computed to be less than one percent of the allocated time for each 
classroom. This relatively low level of interruption is indicative of 
the generally high levels of used and engaged time observed across the 
three groups. Table 2 depicts the 6 categories and indicators for each. 

Insert Table 2 About Here 



Discussion 

Four important findings emerged from this investigation. First, 
results of this study indicated that time allocated to instruction was 
not only equitable for the normally developing students in Groups 2 and 
3, but a; so fell within the upper range of that reported in previous 
studies. These high allocation levels created an important foundation 
of instructional opportunity for the entire school day, and enhanced the 
probability that time used for core instruction would be high. 

second, the quantity of time actually used for instruction was 

unaffected by the presence of students with severe disabilities. 

General and special education teachers and support staff had shared 
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responsibility for planning and teaching all students in these 
classrooms. Roles and responsibilities were shared, but clear; 
enabling staff to provide focused instructional attention to the 
students they had responsibility for that day. Consequently, time was 
used well and students were clear about expectations for their 
participation in the learning process. 

Related to this second finding, students with severe handicaps 
evidenced the highest levels of used time relative to typical peers in 
the other two groups. This finding may be attributable to several 
factors. First, students with severe disabilities in these classrooms 
were required to be "on-task" and in instructional situations for a 
greater amount of allocated instructional time. Individual student 
schedules from Group 1 did not reflect as many planned breaks as those 
of the students in Groups 2 and 3. In addition, tasks presented to the 
students in Group 1 often required the supervision or assistance of 
another individual, typically an aide. This assistance created a 
"forced focus" situation that contributed to relatively high levels of 
engaged time. Finally, learning opportunities for students with severe 
disabilities were, of necessity, embedded within naturally occurring 
routines within and outside of the classroom context creating a greater 
range of instructional options. rhese various factors contributed not 
only to an elevated level of used time for students in Group 1, but 
added an element of intensity and consistency to their instructional 
plan. 
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Third, data from this study indicate that the presence of students 
with severe disabilities in general education classrooms did not 
significantly affect the level of engaged time of classmates without 
disabilities. Students in Group 2 displayed levels of engagement 
comparable to students in classrooms where no classmates with severe 
handicaps were enrolled. Clearly, the nature of instruction as 
described above, and emphasis on instructional accommodation prevalent 
throughout this school (Salisbury et al., in press), contributed to this 
finding. insofar as there was no detriment to nondisabled peers, this 
study provides support for t>ose who argue that integrated and inclusive 
classrooms are productive instructional contexts for students with and 
without disabilities. More importantly, this finding counters 
criticisms that the inclusion of students with severe disabilities in 
general education classrooms will negatively affect the quality of the 
instructional climate for students without disabilities. 

Levels of engagement and instructional efficiency were likely 
affected by the instructional methods employed by these teachers. Staff 
in this school intentionally promoted self-direction and responsibility 
for student actions. Specifically, in each classroom, student and 
teacher roles were clearly defined, posters reflecting "my job, your 
job" were prominent, and students were often prompted back on task by 
the teacher asking, "What is your job right now?". Each of these 
factors contributed to the uninterrupted use of allocated time and 
resulted in high levels of time dedicated to core instructional 
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activities. The extent to which other schools employ these strategies 
and are structured with similar pedagogical intentionality may well 
affect their ability to replicate our findings. 

Fourth, losses of instructional time were unrelated to the presence 
of students with severe disabilities. One often expressed concern among 
those moving toward more integrated and inclusive schooling is that 
students with more severe disabilities will require excessive attention 
from classroom personnel, drawing attention and support away from 
students without disabilities. In our sample of 8 classrooms, 
disruptions to instructional time were minimal despite the presence of 
students with severe disabilities. Most interruptions were attributable 
to administrative interferences, transitions between activities, and 
typical students. Even in situations where a student with a severe 
disability was vocalizing loudly or performing some action that might be 
expected to draw other students' attention to them, classmates typically 
continued to attend to the instructional activity presented to them. 
The values system that heavily infuses this site plays a significant 
role in the accepting attitudes of adults and peers without disabilities 
(Salisbury, et al., in press). By understanding and accepting 
intellectual and behavioral differences, and also understanding what 
"their job" was at any given time, students were seldom disrupted by 
events that children in other schools might find distracting (e.g. a 
child yelling, a communication device "talking" at a side table). 

While the small sample size and underlying characteristics of this 
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particular school limit the generalization of findings to other 
settings, results of our investigation may be useful to others moving 
toward a more inclusive educational community. Results reveal that a 
school setting can be structured to create equitable levels of student 
engagement among students with a broad range of abilities, and that 
instructional quality can be preserved. 

It will be important for future research to focus on the 
relationship of learner outcomes to levels of used and engaged time in 
integrated and inclusive contexts. Such data will be helpful in 
determining how intensive the instructional context needs to be to 
create effective and efficient learning among students with and without 
disabilities. Additional research is also needed to determine how time 
devoted to instruction within different types of instructional paradigms 
(e.g., peer tutoring, cooperative learning) affects learner outcomes. 
Relatively little research has been conducted on the relationships among 
curriculum content, instructional methods, and learner outcomes in 
inclusive educational settings. If schools are, in fact, places for all 
students, then professionals will need to recognize, accept, and value 
the need for different types of learner outcomes. The goals for 
students with more severe disabilities may well be focused on a more 
functional level than traditional educational settings have experienced. 
Consequently, what occurs in classrooms for these students will likely 
be different, but of no less value , than that which occurs for students 
who are less disabled or who have no disabilities. How to optimize 
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learning opportunities for all students in integrated and inclusive 
classrooms remains an area in need of research. Collaborative efforts 
between practitioners and researchers will be needed to fully understand 
the issues and options surrounding the implementation of public policy 
and the development of high quality, inclusive educational communities. 
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Figure Caption 

igure 1. Allocated, Used, and Engaged Times of Students in each Group 



.lSt copy available 
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MANUSCRIPTS UNDER REVISION OR IN PREPARATION 



Salisbury, C.L., Palombaro, M.M. , Evans, I.M., & Hollowood, T.M. 
Parent attitudes toward mainstreaming in an inclusive 
elementary school. 

Salisbury, C.L., Peck, C, Palombaro, M.M. , & Galucci, C. 

General educators' strategies for promoting positive social 
relationships in inclusive elementary schools. 

Salisbury, C, Mangino, M. , Syryca, S., Petrigala, M., Rainforth, 
B., & Palombaro, M.M. Instructional inclusion of students 
with mild to profound disabilities in primary classrooms. 

Salisbury, C, Evans, I.M., & Palombaro, M.M. Changes in social 
interactions and social relationships among elementary 
students with and without severe disabilities in an inclusive 
school . 

Chambers, A., & Salisbury, C. Administrative costs associated 
with the full inclusion of classified students across the 
grades . 
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CONFERENCE PRESENTATIONS RESULTING FROM THE 
COLLABORATIVE EDUCATION PROJECT 



Collaborative Problem Solving: Peers and adults a s advocates for 
inclusion , C. Salisbury & M. Palombaro . International Division 
for Early Childhood Conference on Children with Special Needs. 
Washington, D.C., December, 1992. 

Mainstreaminq young children with disabilities in the primary. 
grades: Strategies that work! C Salisbury & S. Syryca . National 
Association for the Education of Young Children national 
conference. New Orleans, LA., November, 1992. 

Outcome data on an inclusive elementary school: John son City in 
perspective . C. Salisbury, I. Evans, & M. Palombaro. National 
conference of the Association for Persons with Severe Handicaps. 
San Francisco, CA, November, 1992. 

Developing building consensus on inclusion : A process for 

systems change. A. Chambers & C. Salisbury. National conference 
of the Association for Persons with Severe Handicaps . San 
Francisco, CA, November, 1992. 

Contextual foundations of an inclusive eleme ntary school. C . 
Salisbury. Paper presented as part of a panel on Qualitative 
Research on Inclusive Schooling at the Early Childhood Level. 
International Division for Early Childhood conference, St. Louis, 
MO . , November , 1991. 

Fostering inclusion through collaborative pro blem solving. C . 
Salisbury & M. Palombaro. National conference of the Association 
for Persons with Severe Handicaps, Washington, D.C., December, 
1991. 

Collaborative teaming in an inclusive school: St rategies that 
work. M . Mangino , S . Syryca , & C . Salisbury . National 
conference of the Association for Persons with Severe Handicaps, 
Washington, D.C. , December, 1991. 

Inclusive education for young children with speci al needs. C . 
Salisbury. Fifth annual Infant Intervention Conference, Akron, 
Ohio, April, 1991. 

Social and instructional interactions in kind ergarten classrooms 
serving students with severe disabilities. C. Salisbury & S. 
Syryca. International Division for Early Childhood conference, 
Albuquerque, N.M., October, 1990. 
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Classroom ecolocrv in an inclusive elemen tary school- Focus on 

instructional and social interactions. C. Salisbury, I. Evans, 
M. Palombaro, & G. Veech. National conference of th<i Association 
for Persons with Severe Handicaps, Chicago, 111., December, 1990. 

Quality early childhood programs: A vision for all children^. C. 
Salisbury. Keynote address. Statewide early childhood 
intervention conference. Project Apples/Project Choices. 
Springfield, 111., September, 1992. 

Moving towards more inclusive servic e delivery systems . C. 

Salisbury. Summer leadership institute. George Washington 
University. Washington, D.C., July, 1992. 

Collaborative teaming in inclusive primary classrooms . C. 

Salisbury, M. Mangino, & S. Syryca . Talbot County Public School 
District. Easton, MD., June, 1992. 

Administrative strategies for developing inclusive schools. C. 
Salisbury, A. Chambers, & J. Kolbenschlag . Leadership conference 
for superintendents. Lincoln Way Special Education and Resource 
Center, Louisville, OH., June, 1992. 

Building a vision for inclusion. C. Salisbury. Statewide Early 
Childhood Intervention Conference. Texas Education Agency. 
Houston, TX. June,, 1992. 

Looking inside a school for all children. C. Salisbury. Keynote 
address. Paving the Way Conference: Discovering Options for 
Programming During the Early Childhood Years. CESA 5. Eau 
Claire, WI . , April, 1992. 

Preschools: Planning and teaching for inclusion. Virginia 
Statewide Systems Change Conference. Richmond, VA. , March, 1992. 

Why are we changing? Empirical evidence in support — of 
mainstreaming. Maryland State Education Department Inclusion 
Conference. Laurel, MD . May, 1991. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDED TO OTHER PROGRAMS 
GROWING FROM OUR WORK ON THE 
COLLABORATIVE EDUCATION PROJECT 

Talbot County Public Schools- Easton, MD. 1991-1993. 
(4 visits) 

Salisbury, C. 1991 

Salisbury, C, Veech, G., & Syryca, S. 1991 

Salisbury, C, Mangino, M. , & Gorelski, A. 1992 

Salisbury, C, veech, G., & Kolbenschlag , J. 1993 

Texas Education Agency, Region IV - Houston, TX. 1989-1993. 
(5 visits) 

Salisbury, C. 1989 

Salisbury, C. 1990 

Salisbury, C, & Palombaro, M. 1S91 

Salisbury, C. 1992 

Salisbury, C. 1993 

Caddo Parish School Board - Early Childhood Center. Shreveport, 
LA. 

Salisbury, C, & Palombaro, M. 1991 
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Implications of Findings for the Practit ioners, Researchers^ 

Students, and their Families 



This project has made substantive contributions to the 
knowledge base about the process and outcomes of inclusion. In 
particular, our qualitative analyses of the factors that 
contribute to the development of an inclusive context will 
provide important information to administrators and classroom 
personnel. In addition, our findings on the centrality of 
collaboration to the development of an inclusive school program 
will provide further support for those involved in educational 
reform and restructuring efforts. 

We included staff from Harry L. Johnson Elementary School 
directly in identifying ways to promote inclusion (through 
teacher initiated change awards) and in our dissemination 
activities as co-presenters. We believe that the quality of our 
outcomes and the credibility of our work were enhanced by this 
collaborative partnership with those most directly involved in 
the "work" of incl'-sion. Further, we believe that these 
collaborative efforts helped enhance (1) our understanding of the 
issues surrounding inclusion, (2) the adoption of our "best 
practices" inservice training and the Collaborative Problem 
Solving strategy in the school, and (3) the professional 
development of these participating staff members. 

We also included parents in our CPS training and supported 
their efforts to resolve issues of exclusion throuah the parent 
initiated change awards. Further, their input through our Parent 
Attitude Survey enlightened for us some of the issues around 
mainstreaming and inclusion and helped us interpret our findings 
with greater clarity. We believe that students with and without 
severe disabilities were the beneficiaries of the work of these 
parents, and the teachers with whom they teamed, in developing 
the Circle of Friends Recreation Club. 

New research knowledge emerged from our longitudinal 
investigations of contextual, child, and pedagogical factors. We 
believe that the empirical contributions from this project, 
particularly those around collaborative problem solving, social 
interactions, instructional time use, and the change process are 
significant and will have important practical benefits for moving 
the field ahead. As with any sound research project, this one 
raises as many issues as it addresses . We believe there is 
considerably more work to be done on issues of implementation and 
that it is critical that additional re xiarch delve into the 
practical constraints of not only creciting, but sustaining, 
educational reform . 

The most important benefactors of our project were the 
students with and without severe disabilities. The quality of 
their instructional environment not only was preserved, but 
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flourished, through our work in this school. We believe, and the 
staff have corroborated this point, that the collaborative 
problem solving process has generic application and provides an 
important vehicle for synthesizing values, communication process 
skills, critical thinking, and social responsibility in the 
school and classroom context. Our data clearly indicate that the 
presence of students with severe disabilities need not detract 
from the quality of the instructional environment and that, in 
fact, their role as equal and valued class members produces 
positive learner outcomes. 



X. SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



Information on additional data analyses, articles currently in 
preparation, or other aspects of this project may be obtained by 
contacting: 

Dr. Chi istine Salisbury 

Early Childhood Intervention Program 

Allegheny Singer Research Institute 

320 E. North Avenue 

Pittsburgh, PA 15212 



(412) 359-1650 
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XI- ASSURANCES STATEMENT 



A copy of this report has been filed with tlie following 
organizations and/or individuals: 

(1) Office of Sponsored Funds Administration, SONY 
Binghamton. Paul Parker, Director. 

(2) ERIC Clearinghouse 

(3) U.S. Department of Education, OSEP, SHB. Dr. Anne 
Smith, Project Officer. 

A copy of the title page and abstract have been sent to the 
following organizations : 

(1) HEATH Resources Center 

( 2 ) National Clearinghouse for Professions in Special 

Education ^ „ . 

(3) National Information Center for Children and Youth with 

Disabilities 

(4) Technical Assistance for Parent Programs Project 

(5) National Diffusion Network 

(6) ERIC Clearinghouse on the Handicapped and Gifted 

(7) Child and Adolescent Service System Program 
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